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RASTERS  ROUTE  BV  THE  RED  ISEA. 

[The  following  artieleE,  fr6m  Iho  Bo«ton  Journal  and 
the  National  Intelligencer,  contain  a  good  deal  of  interest-  j 
ing  historj  in  relation  to  the  ancient  canal  from  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  to  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  modern  attempt*  to 
re-open  it.] 

From  the  Boston  Journal. 

THE  PATH  OP  ORIENTAL  TRADE. 

The  New  York  Commercial  .-SdcerfiaerlearnB 
that  aFrench  gentleman,  by  the  name  of  Lesseps, ' 
is  about  forming  a  joint  stock  company,  for  the 
purpose  of  constructing  a  canal  across  the  Isth¬ 
mus  of  Suez,  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
Red  Sea.  The  Viceroy  of  Egypt  has  oflScially 
granted  him  the  exclusive*  privilege  of  con¬ 
structing  such  a  canal,  with  the  proviso  that 
the  Egyptian  government  have  authority  to 
appoint  the  directors  Qf  the  company,  selecting 
them  from  among  the  largest  stockholders,  and 
that  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  annual  profits  -be 
paid  over  to  it  for  ninety-nine  successive  years, 
after  which  the  canal  will  pass  into  the  hands 
of  the  government.  The  canal  is  to  be  opened 
to  vessels  of  all  nations,  no  higher  charge  being 
made  npon  one  than  another.  A  letter  from 
Alexandria  to  the  Liondon  Times  finds  fiiult 
with  the  project  as  follows : — 

“The  only  traces  now  existing  of  a  canal  be¬ 
gin  at  a  distance  of  six  miles  to  the  north,  of 
Suez,  and  extend  abont  nine  miles  beyond,  and 
there  is  no  foundation  for  the  belief  that  a  na¬ 
vigable  canal  was  ever  made  from  sea  to  sea. 
There  are  also  some  traces  of  a  canal  from  one 
of  the  branches  of  the  Nile  to  the  bitter  lak^s 
in  the  centre  of  the  Isthmus.  M.  Linaut  Bey, 
a  French  engineer  in  the  Pasha’s  service,  wlio 
has  said  and  written  a  great  deal  abont  this , 
canal,  has  always  gone  on  the  fallacious  state¬ 
ment,  made  by  the  French  engineers  during  the 
time  of  the  ocenpation  of  Egypt  by  Napoleon’s 
army,  that  the  level  of  the  Red  Sea  during  high 
water  is  thirty-two  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
Mediterranean,  while  Mr.  Robert  Stephenson, 
our  eminent  engineer,  has  proved  that  there  is 
no  difference  whatever  in  the  levels. 

“  In  a  financial  point  of  view,  the  Suez  canal 


will  not  answer,  owing  to  the  great  shallow¬ 
ness  of  the  seas  at  each  end  ;  and  even  without 
this  difficulty,  it  w’ould  not  be  used  by  sailing 
vessels  from  beyond  the  Mediterranean,  as,  in¬ 
dependently  of  their  having  to  pay  a  toll  of  8s. 
per  tun,  which,  on  a  vessel  of  1,000  tuns,  would 
amount  to  £400,  the  length  of  the  passage  be¬ 
tween  England  and  Alexandria  alone,  which  is 
not  half  the  distance  to  Bombay,  and  nearly 
one  third  the  distance  to  Calcutta,  is  on  an  ave¬ 
rage  forty  days,  and  the  voyage  back  to  Eng¬ 
land  sixty-five  days,  and  many  good  vessels, 
last  summer,  occupied  ninety  days  in  reaching 
England  from  Alexandria.  The  navigation  of 
twelve  hundred  miles  in  th(!  Red  Sea,  fringed 
with  coral  rock,  and  of  a  medium  breadth  of 
only  one,  hundred  and  fifty  inilee,  is  very  uncer¬ 
tain  and  unsafe,  so  that  sailing  vessels  from  Eng¬ 
land  would  always  find  it  to  their  advantage  to 
goround  by  the  Cape,  and -they  would  make 
the  passage  from  England  and  Calcutta  in  from 
100. to  120  days.  i 

“  Said  Pasha  has  acted  unwisely  in  so  readily 
counteuafleing  the  scheme,  and'in  his  firman  he 
has  granted  to  M.  Lesseps  and  his  company  all 
the  land  they  can  bring  a.ider  cultivation  by 
means  of  a  subsidiary  fresh-water  canal,  while 
this  laud  is  virtually  the ,  Sultan’s,  not  the 
Pasha’s,  to  give  away.” 

The  plan  of  a  canal  across  the  isthmus,  if 
carried  into  successful  execution,  (says  the 
Boston  Journal,)  would  Lave  a  tendency  to  in¬ 
jure  or  destroy  the  commercial  prosperity  of 
Alexandria ;  and  it  is  possible  that  the  writer 
of  the  above,  a  resident  of  that  city,  was  some¬ 
what  influenced  by  prejudice.  Should  the  pro¬ 
ject  be  consummated,  and  prove  all  that  is  ex¬ 
pected  by  its  originators.  It  would  materially 
lessen  the  expense  of  transportation  to  and  from 
the  East,  and  prove  a  groat  Commercial  benefit 
to  the  maritime  Powers  of  brope. 

Among  .the I  many  routes. TOich  the  oriental 
trade  has  followed  in  past  years,  that  through 
Phoenicia  was  one  of  the  first  and  most  impor¬ 
tant.  Six  centuries  before  the  coming  of  Christ 
Phoenicia  was  the  greatest  commercial  country 
in  the  world.  The  white  sails  of  her  ships  were 
seen  in  every  known  sea.  ard  the  enterprise  of 
her  merchants  and  the  skill  of  her  artisans  was 
proverbial.  Tyre,  the  qne(  n  of  cities,  was  the 
great  centre  of  Phoenician  commerce,  and  long 
caravans  of  merchandise  wound  their  slow  way 
across  the  Arabian  deserts  to  and  from  this 


mart  of  eastern  trade.  In  later  years  Tyre  was 
destroyed  by  Alexander  the  Great,  and  her 
flourishing  commerce  was  tranferred  to  the 
city  of  Alexandria,  built  by  him  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Nile.  Laden  ships  came  to 
the  newly-built  city,  and,  passing  up  through 
the  Alexandrian  canal  to  the  river,  followed 
the  river  up  to  Coptus,  and  their  cargoes  were 
then  transported  by  camels  across  the  desert  to 
(he  Red  Sea,  and  down  that  sea  to  the  neigh¬ 
boring  coasts  of  Asia  and  Africa.  Under  these 
auspices  Alexandria  became  the  seat  of  learn¬ 
ing,  wealth,  and  power.  The  Constantinopoli- 
tan  route  was  also  at  this  time  in  the  full  tide 
of  success.  This  route  involved  a  tedious  tran¬ 
sit  across  the  Black  Sea  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Phases,  a  voyage  up  that  river  to  a  portage  of 
five  days  to  the  Cyrus,  down  that  river  to  the 
Caspian  Sea,  across  it  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Oxus,  up  it  nine  hundred  miles  to  Samarcand, 
and  after  this  long  travel  an  overland  Journey 
of  ninety  days,  on  the  Bactrian  camel,  to  the 
confines  of  China. 

The  discovery  of  the  pa.s8age  around  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  by  the  Portuguese,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  was  fatal  to 
both  the  Alexandrian  and  Constantinopolitan 
routes.  It  was  found  that  a  single  long  voyage 
in  ships  was  easier  and  more  desirable  tbtm  a 
journey  by  ships,  camels,  and  boats,  and  the 
ocean  route  is  the  present  channel  through 
which  the  rich  commerce  of  the  East  flows  to 
Europe.  It  is  possible  the  projected  Suez  ca¬ 
nal  will  create  yet  another  revolution  in  the 
method  by  which  communication  is  carried  on 
between  the  West  and  the  East,  and  probably 
at  some  future  day  all  methods  will  be  super¬ 
seded  by  the  iron  track,  the  locomotive,  and  the 
rushing  railroad  car. 

From  the  National  IrUelligencer. 

THE  CANAL  ROUTE  OF  THE  EAST  INDIA  TRADE 

THROUGH  EOTPr,  FROM  THE  MEDITBRRANBA.N' 

TO  THE  RED  SEA. 

Messrs.  Editors :  Will  you  allow  one  who 
seven  years  since  passed  over  the  entire  length 
of  the  canal  from  Alexandria  to  Suez  to  cor¬ 
rect  some  errors  info  which  the  writers  for  ihe 
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Londoa  Times,  New  York  Commercial  Adver¬ 
tiser,  and  Boston  Journal  have  fallen,  while 
speaking  of  the  project  of  M.  Lesseps,  and 
which  arc  contained  In  the  article  entitled 
'•  The  Path  of  Oriental  Trade,”  copied  into 
your  paper  of  to-day?  The  excursion  was  a 
novel  and  Interesting  one,  of  a  lonely  traveler, 
occupying  eleven  days,  in  circuit  by  camels, 
from  Cairo  to  Suez.  It  was  before,  and  since 
has  been,  a  subject  of  careful  study  and  com¬ 
parison  in  the  works  of  the  standard  Greek 
and  Latin  historians  on  Egypt,  and  in  the  great 
work  of  Napoleon’s  savans,  a  copy  of  which  is 
or  was  accessible  in  the  Library  of  Congress. 

Herodotus  visited  Egypt  about  five  hundred 
and  thirty  years  before  Christ,  during  the  Per¬ 
sian  supremacy,  two  hundred  years  before  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Great,  and  it  was  his  pictures  in  fact 
of  India  and  other  lands  of  the  East  which 
Alexander,  when  a  boy,  read,  and  by  which  his 
ambitious  schemes  were  prompted.  Herodotus 
describes  the  canal  reaching  from  the  Nile  out 
to  the  line  of  Salt  Lakes,  which  extend  from 
the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez  to  Lake  Menza- 
leh,  opening  into  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  This 
canal  was  commenced  in  the  early  days  of 
Egypt’s  greatness  by  Ramises  the  Great,  and 
finished  by  Neco;  Darius  the  Persian  being, 
out  of  compliment,  also  alluded  to  as  a  patron. 
The  design  of  the  canal  had  been  to  open  a 
ship  transit  from  Rhacotis,  (afterwards  Alex¬ 
andria,)  the  only  harbor  on  ihe  coast  of  Egypt, 
to  the  Red  Sea,  the  Egyptian  monarchs  hoping 
thus  to  gaiu  a  share  of  the  rich  trade  which  the 
Phoenicians  and  Hebrews  were  carrying  on, 
bringing  the  products  of  India  (or  Ophir) 
through  to  the  Mediterranean,  by  way  of  the  Red 
Sea,  to  modem  Akaleah.  and  also  up  the  Eu¬ 
phrates,  opposite  Tadmor,  afterwards  Palmyra, 
and  thence  across  by  camels,  carrying  those 
products  then  by  sea  to  Greece,  and  all  along 
the  northern  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  even 
beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  (the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar,)  to  Tarsish,  or  Tartesses,  near  mo¬ 
dern  Cadiz,  in  Spain.  When,  however,  the  ca¬ 
nal  ef  the  Pharaohs  had  been  cut  to  the  line  of 
Bitte^akes,  and  a  long  narrow  inland  lake  of 
fresh  water  had  been  formed  by  the  inlet  of 
the  sweet  waters  of  the  Nile,  which  Herodotus 
beautifully  describes,  they  learned  from  their 
sages  that  the  level  of  the  Red  Sea  was  above 
that  of  the  Nile  aud  the  Mediterranean,  and 
therefore  they  did  not  dare  to  complete  their 
project,  lest  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea  flowing 
in  should  deluge  the  lower  part  of  Egypt. 
Here  Herodotus  of  course  leaves  the  subject. 

Just  after  the  Roman  conquest,  about  forty 
years  before  Christ,  the  masterly  historian  Di- 
odoras,  and  the  incomparable  geographer 
Strabo,  visited  and  minutely  described  Egypt. 
They  speak  of  this  canal  as  open  from  Alexan¬ 
dria  to  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  of  seeing 
innumerable  vessels  thronging  through  it  from 
India,  going  to  Puteoli,  the  port  of  Rome.  The 
New  Testament  reader  will  recall  the  two  Alex¬ 
andria  ships  in  which  Paul  soiled.  They  say 
that  Seostris  (the  same  with  Ramises  the  Great) 
cat  the  canal  to  the  Sweet  Lake  formed  in  the 
W  of  the  desert ;  but  that  he  left  it  unfinished, 
because  he  feared  to  let  in  the  waters  of  the 
Red  Sea  upon  the  country.  Ptolemy,  however, 
the  successor  of  Alexander,  who  built  the  city 
of  bis  name,  inventing  an  “  ingenious  lock,” 
opened  the  canal  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Lake. 


Pliny  afterwards  describes  it  on  his  visit,  and 
specially  mentions  the  difference  of  level — to 
use  his  own  words,  “  the  Red  Sea  being  found 
to  be  higher  by  three  cubits  than  the  land  of 
Egypt”  It  was  not  until  the  time  of  the  later 
Roman  Emperors  that  this  canal  through  the 
Desert  was  neglected,  and  the  Roman  mer¬ 
chantmen,  sailing  up  the  Nile  to  Coptus,  re¬ 
ceived  their  wares  across  the  desert  from  Ber-^ 
nice. 

Daring  the  succeeding  Moslem  sway  it  was 
still  neglected,  till  Napoleon’s  day.  No  care¬ 
ful  reader  of  the  great  work  of  the  savans  who 
accompanied  him  can  doubt  what  the  mcun  end 
of  his  expedition  was ;  for  these  men  constantly 
avow  it.  The  better  portion  of  his  two  years 
in  Egypt  was  spent  in  surveys  along  the  line  of 
this  canal  and  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Suez. 
They  took  the  most  accurate  levels  along  the 
whole  line  ;  their  field  notes  are  published  in 
their  work  in  extenso,  and  the  traveler  can 
now  follow  them  step  by  step  along  the  old  ca¬ 
nal  banks  quite  through  the  “Desert  route. 
They  made  the  difference  of  level  between  the 
Red  Sea  at  low  water  and  the  Nile  at  Cairo, 
eight  feet  eight  inches,  and  between  that  sea 
and  the  Mediterrsmean,  twenty-five  feet ;  the 
former  of  these  calculations  agreeing  well  with 
Pliny’s  statement  that  the  Red  Sea  was  “  three 
cubits  higher  than  the  land  of  Egypt,”  this 
latter  being  a  general  expression. 

There  was  certainly  then  an  available  canal  • 
otherwise  Strabo  had  different  eyes  frmn  people 
of  our  day  when  he  saw  the  squadrons  of  ships 
passing.  Had  Napoleon  found  no  England  to 
thwart  him  on  the  sea,  he  would  have  cut  that 
canal  through,  and  Marseilles  and  Paris  would 
have  been  a  second  Puteoli  and  Rome.  Eng¬ 
land  sends  now  her  mail,  and  her  merchantmen 
go  too,  by  steamer  to  Alexandria  and  Cairo, 
thence  by  omnibus  to  Suez  ;  and  no  wonder  she 
dislikes  this  eastern  Panama  project  of  the 
French.  The  very  winter  before  his  death  Mo^ 
hammed  Ali  had  a  company  of  French  Engi¬ 
neers  running  the  level  after  the  engineers  of 
Napoleon,  and  their  stakes  may  doubtless  guide 
a  traveler  now  on  their  track. 

The  Red  Sea  is  certainly  higher  than  the 
Mediterranean  ;  otherwise  water  ran  up  hill  in 
the  days  of  the  Ptolemies ;  and  Pliny  must 
have  partaken  a  little  too  freely  of  Falemian 
when  he  looked  in  the  locks  and  measured  the 
difference  of  level ;  and  the  French  engineers 
must  be  very  stupid  fellows  by  the  side  of  other 
civilized  neighbors  of  theirs. 

As  to  the  feasibleness  of  the  present  French 
project,  nothing  but  the  interference  of  national 
rivalry  seems  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  suc¬ 
cessful  prosecution  of  their  object.  The  har¬ 
bor  of  'Alexandria  at  the  one  terminus  is  cer¬ 
tainly  an  ample  one.  At  Suez,  it  is  true,  the 
English  steamers  lie  off  a  mile  perhaps  from  the 
town,  down  the  gulf,  on  account  of  the  shoal- 
nessof  the  water;  bnt  Napoleon  had  picked 
out  the  site  of  a  town  a  little  farther  down,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  gulf,  and  it  may  be 
built  yet.  “  JiTous  Verrons."  VuTon. 

W^SHIXOTOH,  Fibrcabt  7,  1865.  * 


Lm  the  generality  of  kings  and  conquerors, 
Frederick  the  Great  had  a  most  philosophic  in¬ 
difference  to  death.  In  one  of  his  battles,  a  b»- 
talion  of  veterans  having  taken  to  their  heels,  he 
galloped  after  them,  bawling  out — “Why  do 
yon  run  away,  you  old  blackguards  ?  Do  you 
want  to  live  always!” 


A  BONO  OF  THE  NORTH. 

BT  mss  XUZABITH  DOTEt. 

“  nou  ruiest  (he  waves,  O  God.” 

“  AwatI  sway!”  cried  the  etont  Sir  John, 

“  While  the  blouoma  are  on  the  tree*; 

For  the  lummer  i*  short,  and  the  time  speed*  on. 

As  we  sail  for  the  Northern  Sea*. 

Hoi  gallant  Croiier,  and  brave  Fit*  Jame*l 
We  wUl  atart  the  world  I  trow, 

'  When  we  6nd  a  way  through  the  Northern  Sea*, 

That  never  waa  found  till  now  I 
A  good,  atont  ahip  ia  the  Erdiut 
As  ever  unfurled  a  sail. 

And  the  Terror  will  match  with  as  brave  a  one, 

Aa  ever  outrode  a  gale.” 

So  they  bid  farewell  to  their  pleasant  homes, 

To  the  hilla  and  valleya  green. 

With  three  hearty  cheera  for  their  native  isle. 

And  three  for  the  English  Queen. 

They  aped  away  beyond  cape  and  bay. 

Where  the  day  and  night  are  one, — 

Where  the  hissing  light  in  the  heavens  grew  bright. 

And  flamed  like  a  midnight  sun. 

There  was  nought  below  save  the  fields  of  snow. 

That  stretched  to  the  icy  pole; 

And  the  Esquimaux  in  his  strange  canoe. 

Was  the  only  living  soul  I 
Along  the  coast,  like  a  giant  host. 

The  glittering  icebergs  frowned ; 

Or  they  met  on  the  main,  like  a  battle  plain. 

And  crashed  with  a  fearful  sound  I 
The  seal  and  the  bear,  with  a  curious  stare, 
looked  down  from  the  froxen  heights; 

And  the  stars  and  the  skies,  with  great  wild  eyes. 

Peered  out  from  the  Northern  Lights. 

The  gallant  Crosier,  and  the  brave  Fits  James, 

And  even  the  stout  Sir  John, 

Felt  a  doubt  like  a  chill,  through  their  warm  hearts  thriil 
Aa  they  urged  the  good  ships  on. 

They  sped  them  away,  beyond  cape  and  bay 
Where  even  the  tear-drops  freeze; 

But  no  way  was  found,  by  strait  or  sound, 

To  sail  through  the  Northern  Seas; 

They  sped  them  away,  beyond  cape  and  bay. 

And  they  sought,  but  they  sought  in  vain  I 
For  no  way  was  found  through  the  ice  around 
To  return  to  their  homes  again. 

But  the  wild  waves  rose,  and  the  waters  frose, 

TiU  they  closed  like  a  prison  wall; 

And  the  icebergs  stood,  in  the  silent  flood. 

Like  the  jailers  grim  and  taU  I 
0  GodI  0  Qodt — it  was  bard  to  die. 

In  that  prison  house  of  icel 
For  what  waa  fame,  or  a  mighty  name. 

When  life  was  the  fearful  price. 

The  gallant  Crosier,  and  the  brave  Fits  James, 

And  even  the  atont  Sir  Sohn, 

Had  a  secret  dread,  and  their  hopes  all  fled. 

As  the  weeks  and  months  passed  on. 

Then  the  Ice-King  came,  with  hi*  eyes  of  flame 
And  looked  on  the  fkted  crew. 

His  chilling  breath  was  aa  cold  aa  death. 

And  it  pierced  their  warm  hearts  through  I 
A  heavy  sleep  that  was  dark  and  deep. 

Came  over  their  weary  eyes. 

And  they  dreamed  strange  dreams  of  the  bills  and 
streams,  , 

And  the  blue  of  their  native  skies. 

The  Christmas  chimes,  of  the  good  old  times. 

Were  heard  in  each  dying  ear, 

And  the  darling  feet,  and  the  voices  sweet. 

Of  their  wives  and  children  dear  I 
But  It  fkded  away — away — away  I 
Like  a  sound  on  a  distant  shore; 

And  deeper  and  deeper  came  the  sleep. 

Till  they  slept  to  wake  no  morel 
0,  the  sailor's  wife,  and  the  sailor's  child  I 
They  weep  and  ^tch,  and  pray; 

And  the  Lady  Jane,  she  will  hope  in  vain. 

As  the  long  years  pass  awayl 
The  gallant  Crosier  and  the  brave  Fits  James, 

And  the  good  Sir  John  have  found 
An  open  way,  to  a  quiet  hay, 

And  a  Port  where  IB  are  bonndl 
Let  the  waters  roar,  on  the  ice  bound  shore. 

That  circles  the  frocen  pole, 

Bnt  there  Is  no  sleep,  and  no  grave  so  deep, 

That  can  hold  the  human  soul. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  BLOOOV  BROOK. 

Iv  the  autumn  of  the  year  1676,  a  little  army 
of  brave  men  had  assembled  at  the  town  of 
Hadley,  on  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut  river, 
to  defend  that  place  and  the  neighboring  ham- 
1  ;ts  from  the  attacks  of  the  Indians,  who,  band¬ 
ed  together  under  the  command  of  the  brave 
I'hillip,  had  committed  many  and  serious  dep¬ 
redations  along  the  valley  of  that  river.  Among 
other  towns  which  had  suffered  from  the  malig¬ 
nant  hate  of  the  savages,  was  Deerfield,  a  few 
miles  above  Hadley.  This  place  had  been  par¬ 
tially  burned,  and  the  inhabitants  scattered, 
during  the  previous  summer,  and  there  yet  re¬ 
mained  in  the  fields  some  three  thousand  bushels 
of  wheat,  in  stacks,  just  as  the  husbandman  bad 
left  it  when  driven  from  his  home.  It  was  de¬ 
sirable,  not  only  to  obtain  this  for  the  use  of 
the  little  army  and  the  numerous  families  who 
had  assembled  at  Hadley  for  protection,  but 
also  to  keep  it  from  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  Indians,  and  it  was  decided  to  send  a 
party  to  thresh  it  out,  and  transport  it  to  head¬ 
quarters.  Captain  Lathrop  was  appointed  to 
command  the  detail  of  sixty-six  men  and  eigh¬ 
teen  teamsters,  who  had  been  selected  for  the 
expedition.  It  was  made  up  of  young  men,  the 
very  “  fiower  of  the  country,”  who  burned  to 
distinguish  themselves  in  aid  of  the  cause  which 
they  were  assembled  to  defend — the  sanctity  of 
their  homes  and  firesides. 

Many  a  cheek  was  wet  as  they  took  up  their 
march  towards  their  destination,  and  many  a 
maiden  heaved  a  deep-drawn  sigh  as  her  lover 
disappeared  from  her  sight ;  for,  although  no 
immediate  danger  was  apprehended,  yet  none 
knew,  in  those  troublous  times,  where  the  storm 
might  break  upon  their  devoted  heads,  and 
overwhelm  them  in  its  fury.  The  departure  of 
so  considerable  a  body  of  their  choicest  men, 
therefore,  gave  cause  of  uneasiness  to  all,  and 
unnumbered  prayers  were  offered  to  Heaven 
for  their  safe  return. 


Arriving  in  safety  at  Deerfield,  the  men  com¬ 
menced  with  a  will  the  performance  of  their 
work,  and  the  grain  was  threshed  out,  the  teams 
loaded,  and  with  light  hearts  they  started  to 
return  to  their  expectant  friends.  The  savage 
enemy  had,  however,  through  their  numerous 
spies,  obtained  intelligence  of  the  expedition, 
and  determined  to  cut  it  ofi’.  Collecting  a  body 
of  between  six  and  seven  hundred  warriors, 
Phillip*  narrowly  watched  the  movements  of 
Captain  Lathrop  and  bis  party,  and  when  they 
started  to  return,  he  planned  an  ambuscade  at 
a  spot  which  in  every  way  was  suited  to  his 
purpose. 

After  leaving  Deerfield,  for  some  three  miles 
the  road  ran  nearly  parallel  with  the  Connec¬ 
ticut  river,  through  a  level  country  ;  it  then 
diverged,  and  for  half  a  mile  ran  along  the 
edge  of  a  morass,  which  it  crossed,  and  took  a 
southerly  direction  towards  Sugar-Loaf  hill, 
across  what  are  now  the  “  home  lots,”  to  the 
eastward  of  the  village  of  South  Deerfield. 
The  morass  was  covered  with  a  thick  growth 
of  underbrush,  which  afforded  concealment  for 
the  savage  foe,  who,  with  nostrils  dilated,  and 
eyes  glaring  with  deadly  hate,  lay  in  waiting, 
like  a  couchant  tiger,  trembling  in  their  eager¬ 
ness  to  spring  upon  their  unsuspecting  victims. 
Little  dreaming  of  the  danger  which  lurked  in 
their  path,  the  little  company  of  brave  hearts 
came  onward  to  their  faU.  With  lamentable 
careleRsnes^,^throp  failed  to  throw  out  fiank- 
ers  ou  his  frmt  and  flanks,  but  marched  blind¬ 
fold  into  the  snare  laid  for  him  by  the  cunning 
Phillip.  Crossing  the  morass  without  suspect¬ 
ing  the  proximity  of  their  foe,  the  little  band 
reached  the  banks  of  a  small  stream  or  rivulet, 
which  crossed  the  road,  near  which,  tradition 
informs  us,  grew  great  quantities  of  the  luscious 
wild  grape,  which  were  ripening  in  the  sun, 

*  Hintnry  make*  no  mention  of  Pbnbp  a*  connected  with 
this  battle.  Bat  from  well  anthentieated  Indian  tradiUoo, 
as  well  as  from  the  fact  that  be  is  known  to  hare  been  ab¬ 
sent  from  Mount  Hdfie— hi*  residence— at  the  time.  It  is 
almost  certain  that  lie  planned  and  led  on  the  attack. 


and  the  tempting  bnnqhes  hung  in  profusion 
from  among  the  branches  of  the  surrounding 
trees.  White  waiting  for  the  teams  to  draw 
their  heavy  loads  through  the  morass,  they 
carelessly  piled  their  arms  and  hastened  to  par¬ 
take  of  the  tempting  repast  so  bountifully 
spread.  Now  was  the  opportunity  for  the  sav¬ 
age  foe,  and,  “  quick  as  fire  from  smitteu  steel,” 
a  volley  was  poured  upon  the  devoted  youths, 
which  laid  low  many  a  promising  form.  Cool 
and  calm  under  all  circumstances,  and  as  brave 
as  cool,  they  rallied  at  the  word,  and,  seizing 
their  arms,  dealt  back  upon  their  fiend-like  en¬ 
emy  a  shower  of  balls  which  made  many  a 
warrior  bite  the  dust.  A  second,  and  a  third, 
aimed  with  a  clear  eye  and  steady  nerves,  told 
so  well  that  the  savages  began  to  waver.  A 
gleam  of  hope  broke  through  the  fearful  pros¬ 
pect,  and  for  a  moment  they  dreamed  of  vic¬ 
tory.  But  now  appears  the  savage  form  of  the 
Wampanoag  chief,  and  in  thunder-tones  he 
cheers  on  his  band.  The  dusky  warriors  rally 
at  the  sound  of  his  thrilling  voice,  and,  sur¬ 
rounding  the  brave  pale  faced  youths,  they  deal 
death  on  every  side.  With  half  their  number 
slain,  the  heroic  little  band  perceive  now  the 
hopelessness  of  their  situation,  and  the  certain¬ 
ty  of  their  fate.  Not  a  nerve  thrilled  with 
fear ;  not  a  heart  faltered ;  but  calmly  they 
determined  to  sell  their  lives  at  fearful  cost  to 
the  foe.  One  by  one  they  fall,  a  gory  harvest, 
to  their  mother  earth,  and  the  crimson  life¬ 
blood,  from  their  still  beating  hearts,  finds  its 
way,  in  many  a  rill,  to  the  neighboring  stream, 
and,  mixing  with  its  waters,  christens  it  “Bloody 
Brook.”  Early  in  the  action,  their  brave  leader 
was  shot  down  while  cheering  on  his  men ;  and 
now,  falling  faster,  as  their  numbers  decrease, 
a  solitary  few  arc  all  that  are  left  to  contend 
against  the  overwhelming  force  of  the  enemy. 
The  foremost  of  these,  turning  to  encourage 
his  comrades,  finds  but  seven  remaining  of  all 
that  goodly  company.  Finding  that  further 
resistance  will  only  add  to  the  fcalps  of  the 
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victors,  they  dashed  through  their  enemy’s 
line,  and  ran  for  the  Deerfield  river,  pursued 
by  two  hundred  savage  warriors.  Two  ouly 
lived  to  reach  its  bank.  One  attempted  to 
swim  the  stream,  but  sunk,  pierced  by  a  dozen 
balls ;  the  other  managed  to  slide  silently  into 
tbe  water,  where  he  lay  screened  by  a  fallen 
free  and  the  rank  grass,  until  the  Indians  gave 
up  the  search,  and  returned  to  the  bloody  field 
to  secure  the  scalps  of  the  dead  and  dying. 
When  all  was  still,  and  during  the  darkness  of 
the  night,  he  swam  across  the  river,  and,  stiff 
and  cold,  began  his  march  for  Hadley,  where 
he  arrived  on  the  following  day,  the  last  and 
only  survivor  of  the  Battle  of  Bloody  Brook. 

Returning  to  the  ensanguined  field,  the  sav¬ 
ages  commenced  to  strip  the  much  coveted  tro¬ 
phies  from  the  still  warm  bodies  of  their  vic¬ 
tims.  Not  satisfied  with  this,  they  severed  the 
heads  from  their  tranks,  in  their  infernal  joy, 
and,  raising  them  upon  the  points  of  poles, 
danced  around  them  in  fiendish  glee,  while  fresh 
streams  of  blood  added  their  purple  tint  to  the 
little  brook,  which  for  days  ran  red  with  the 
richest  tide  that  ever  rivulet  bore.  Their  sav¬ 
age  revelry  was  suddenly  stopped,  however,  by 
the  appearance  of  a  party  under  command  of 
Captain  Mosely,  who,  having  heard  the  filling, 
had  hastened  to  Lathrop’s  relief.  But  alas  I 
too  late.  Fired  with  vengeance  at  the  sight  of 
their  mangled  comrades,  they  broke  through 
the  savag:  foe,  and  charging  back  and  forth, 
cut  down  all  within  range  of  their  shot.  After 
several  hours  of  hard  fighting,  and  Captain 
Treat  coming  up  with  additional  force,  the  In¬ 
dians  were  compelled  to  retreat  with  the  loss 
of  ninety-six  warriors.  Mosely  lost  only  two 
killed.  The  dead  were  collected  and  buried, 
and  within  a  few  years  a  marble  monument  has 
been  erected  over  the  spot  where  they  fought 
and  fell. 


BRAZIL.. 

[A  VXRT  interesting  account  of  this  great  and  growing 
conntrr,  the  fourth  in  extent  of  contiguous  territory  on 
the  globe,  and  governed  at  present  by  the  tallest 
emperor  in  the  world,  was  recently  given  by  Rev.  J.  C. 
Fletcher  in  a  lecture  before  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
at  Washington.  Tbe  following  brief  abstract  or  report  of 
the  lecture  is  from  the  National  InUlligoncer.] 

Rev.  J.  C.  Fletceier,  who  has  resided  for  a 
number  of  years  past  at  the  capital  of  Brazil, 
commenced  his  lecture  by  exposing  our  igno¬ 
rance  of  a  Government  so  vast,  and  one  so 
closely  allied  to  the  United  States  by  the  bonds 
of  commerce 

Brazil,  after  Russia,  China,  and  onr  own 
country,  is  the  largest  contiguous  territory 
under  one  Government.  She  has  forty-five 
hundred  miles  of  Atlantic  sea-coast,  and  pos¬ 
sesses  a  fertility  unsurpassed.  Although  Brazil 
is  nearly  intertropical,  yet,  on  account  of  the 
general  elevation,  the  climate  docs  not  have 
(with  the  exception  of  the  low,  marshy,  unin¬ 
habited  region  of  the  Amazon)  the  great  ex¬ 
tremes  of  heat  known  to  the  torrid  zone  in 
other  portions  of  the  world.  In  the  vicinity 
of  Bio  dc  Janeiro  the  delicious  climate,  the 
thousands  of  flowers,  the  majestic  palms,  the 
rich  and  beautiful  fruits,  and  the  luxuriant 
tropic  vegetation  constantly  recalled  Milton’s 
description  of  the  fabled  Hesperidcs,  where 
“ - Elernxl  summer  dwells.” 

Mr.  Fletcher  also  demonstrated,  in  his  run¬ 
ning  sketch  of  the  history  of  Brazil,  that  that 


Empire  is  as  wonderful  in  its  political  history 
and  government  as  in  its  flora  and  fauna. 

Brazil  was  first  discovered  by  Pinzon,  a 
Spanish  navigator — a  companion  of  Columbus 
— in  1500.  He  was  followed  by  Cablal,  a  Por¬ 
tuguese,  who  claimed  the  land  in  the  name  of 
his  monarch. 

On  the  let  of  January,  1531,  Martin  Alfonso 
de  Louza  sailed  into  what  he  supposed  to  be  a 
large  river,  which  he  named  the  “River  of 
January;”  and  although  he  soon  discovered 
his  mistake,  yet  to  this  day  the  magnificent 
sheet  of  water  is  known  by  the  misnomer  “  Rio 
de  Janeiro.”  The  first  colony  established  near 
the  waters  of  that  bay  was  in  1555,  by  a  band  of 
French  Huguenots,  under  the  patronage  of  Ad¬ 
miral  Coligny.  They  were,  however,  overcome 
by  the  Portuguese,  as  well  as  the  Dutch,  who  in 
after  years  occupied  a  portion  of  the  northern 
coast,  from  1630  to  1654.  From  the  last  date 
Brazil  became  a  colony  of  Portugal,  with  as 
great  commercial  restrictions  as  China  before 
1842.  Thns  this  vast  region  remained  until 
1808,  when  the  royal  family  of  Portugal  fled 
from  Lisbon  upon  the  invasion  of  the  French 
army  and  sought  a  refuge  at  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
which  became  for  the  time  being  tbe  capital. 
Brazil  rapidly  improved,  (as  the  commercial 
restrictions  were  thrown  aside,)  and  it  soon  was 
incorporated  as  a  constituent  portion  of  the 
kingdom.  The  first  printing  press  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1808,  but  it  was  reserved  in  after 
years  for  independent  Brazil  to  have  a  press 
entirely  free  and  unshackled. 

Tbe  lecturer  exhibited  several  specimens  of 
Brazilian  typography,  among  which  were  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Maury’s  letters  on  the  Amazon  question 
and  newspapers.  Rio,  a  city  of  three  -hun¬ 
dred  thousand  inhabitants,  has  several  daily 
papers,  which,  during  the  session  of  the  Impe¬ 
rial  Legislature,  print  full  reports  of  all  the 
debates  the  morning  after  their  occurrence. 

In  1821,  the  King,  Don  John,  returned  to 
Portugal,  leaving  his  son,  Don  Pedro,  as  vice¬ 
roy.  Brazil  was  treated  badly  by  Portugal, 
and  the  Brazilians  resented  it,  proclaimed  a 
Constitutional  Empire,  and  Don  Pedro  was 
made  the  first  Empercr.  Their  Constitution  is 
singularly  liberal,  and  the  whole  Government 
more  nearly,  with  some  qualifications,  resem¬ 
bles  our  own  than  any  other.  There  are  twenty- 
one  Provinces,  each  having  its  Governor  and 
independent  Legislature.  It  is  thns  a  decen- 
tralizod  Government.  There  is  the  Imperial 
Legislative  Assembly,  with  its  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  and  its  Senate,  corresponding  to  onr 
Congress.  But,  in  order  that  the  Provincial 
Governments  may  be  more  closely  allied  to  the 
General  Government,  the  Emperor  appoints 
tb(^ovornors  and  tbe  people  elect  their  legis¬ 
lators. 

There  is  a  nobility,  but  it  is  one  bene  mcrtlo, 
and  cannot  descend  from  father  to  son. 

There  is  also  a  liberality  and  a  guarantied 
religious  toleration  which  surprised  us,  and 
cannot  be  surpassed  outside  of  England  and 
the  United  States. 

Brazil  is  not  a  hot-bed  of  revolution  as  Span¬ 
ish  America,  but  has  had  a  pcacefblncss  and  a 
material  prosperity  in  advance  of  every  Ameri¬ 
can  Government,  save  our  own.  She  has  bad 
but  one  great  change  in  her  Government 
since  1822,  and  that  the  forced  abdication  of 
Don  Pedro  and  substitution  of  his  son,  the  pre¬ 


sent  efficient  Emperor.  Her  coast  commerce 
carried  on  in  her  own  sailing  vessels  and  steam¬ 
ers,  is  immense.  Two-thirds  of  the  coffee  of  the 
world  is  raised  in  Brazil,  and  more  than  one- 
half  of  this  immense  crop  comes  to  the  United 
States.  We  buy  more  than  fourteen  millions  of 
dollars  worth  from  Brazil,  while  we  do  not  sell 
her  but  little  more  than  four  millions  of  onr 
products ;  and  we  can  readily  assent  to  \cbat 
the  lectnrer  asserted  as  our  duty,  t.  e.  to  culti¬ 
vate  closer  relations  with  Brazil.  More  than 
once  we  were  pointed  to  the  southern  inhabited 
portion  of  Brazil  and  the  La  Platine  countries 
as  the  field  for  the  triumphs  of  American  com¬ 
merce,  and  not  the  miasmatic  and  almost  unin¬ 
habited  equatorial  region  of  the  river  of  the 
Amazon. 

The  concluding  part  of  the  lecture  was  taken 
up  with  descriptions  of  the  bay  and  city  of  Rio 
de  Janeiro — the  novel  sights  of  that  sunny  re¬ 
gion,  the  gorgeous  scenery,  and  the  fruits,  flow¬ 
ers,  and  perpetual  verdure  of  that  land  of  en¬ 
chantment 

The  lecturer  also  made  it  kuown  that  the 
Emperor  is  a  bona  fide  Emperor,  uo  Faustns 
Soulouque,  but  a  man  in  whose  veins  course 
the  blood  of  the  Braganzas  and  the  Hapsburgs 
He  is  the  son  of  the  sister  of  Napoleon’s  second 
Empress.  He  is  related  by  marriage  to  every 
principal  reigning  house  in  Europe.  The  late 
Queen  of  Portugal  was  his  sister,  and  the  pre¬ 
sent  King,  of  course,  his  nephew.  The  Prince  de 
Joinville  married  a  younger  sister.  His  Em¬ 
press  is  the  half  sister  of  the  King  of  Naples 
and  aunt  to  the  Queen  of  Spain.  The  Empe¬ 
ror,  the  lectnrer  remarked,  is  a  fine-looking 
man,  having  fair  complexion,  blue  eyes,  and  is 
just  six  feet  four  inches  in  height.  Brazil  is 
bound  to  advance.  The  foreign  slave  trade  is 
now  abolished,  and  the  question  of  domestic 
servitude  is  not  so  complex  as  with  ns ;  and, 
judging  from  the  past,  the  career  of  Brazil  will 
be  onward,  and  in  striking  contrast  with  tbe 
volcanic  Republics  of  Spanish  America. 


CCRIOS1TIB8  OP  NATURE. 

In  an  interesting  letter  to  the  New  York 
Courier  and  Enquirer,  Mr.  E.  Meriam  states 
that  there  is  in  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  an  artesian 
well  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  depth,  from 
the  bottom  of  which  rises  a  vein  of  salt  water, 
holding  in  combination  a  large  per  centage  of 
diliquescing  chlorides,  which,  mingling  with 
waters  of  other  veins,  produce  instanttmeons 
crystallizations  of  beautiful  ni/enite,  in  flatten¬ 
ed  eight-sided  ^  prisms  of  about  an  inch  in 
length,  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  width,  and  a 
sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  The  laminm 
of  these  are  so  perfect  that  a  single  crystal 
may  be  divided  by  means  of  heat,  into  two 
dozen  distinct  sheets.  This  well  is  peculiar  in 
more  respects  than  one.  It  is  accustomed  to 
spout  salt  water  for  but  a  few  moments  at  a 
time,  and  then  snbsiding  remains  quiet  for 
the  space  of  an  hour,  at  the  conclusion  of 
wUch  it  again  begins  to  puff  and  roar,  and 
shoot  forth  its  saline  jets.  When  the  workmen 
were  sinking  this  well,  the  auger,  upon  at¬ 
taining  a  depth  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-five 
feet,  fell  suddenly  about  fourteen  feet,  and 
reached  the  bottom  of  a  subterranean  river, 
flowing  with  so  strong  a  current  as  to  produce 
a  perceptible  motion  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
stem  of  the  auger. 


* » 
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PKTER  FRANCISCO,  .  seeing  he  was  apparently  very  peacefully  in-  tiger.  They  did  not  wait  to  engage  bun,  but 
THi  siHsoN  OF  THE  WESTERN  HEMISPHERE.  cliued,  after  disarming  him,  allowed  him  con-  fled  precipitately  to  the  troop,  panic-struck 
_  _  siderable  freedom,  while  they  sat  down  to  par-  and  dismayed.  Seizing  upon  the  traitorous 

AS  LiTB  as  the  year  1836,  there  lived  in  which  he  had  left  when  dis-  villian,  W - ,  Francisco  was  about  to  dis- 

estern  Virginia,  a  man  whose  strength  was  Wandering  out  into  the  door-yard  he  patch  him,  but  he  begged  and  plead  so  hard  for 

was  accosted  by  the  Paymaster,  who  demand-  his  life,  that  he  forgave  him,  and  told  him  to 
irginia  Samson.”  He  knew  nothing  of  his  g^  gf  jjjjg  everything  of  value  about  him  at  the  secrete  for  him  the  eight  horses  which  the  sol- 
birth  or  parentage,  but  supposed  he  was  born  rjgjj  gj  his  life,  in  case  of  refusal.  “  I  have  diers  had  left  behind  them.  Perceiving  that 
in  Portugal,  from  whence  he  was  stolen  when  nothing  to  give,”  said  Francisco,  “  so  use  your  Tarleton  had  dispatched  two  other  dragoons  in 
a  child,  and  carried  to  Ireland.  His  earliest  piea*ure.”  “Give  up  ihose  massy  silver  buckles  search  of  him,  he  made  off  into  the  adjoining 
recollections  were  those  of  boyhood  in  the  latter  jn  yonr  shoes,”  said  the  dragoon.”  “  They  wood,  and  while  they  stopped  at  the  house,  he, 
country.  While  yet  a  lad,  he  apprenticed  him-  tjin  gjft  ^  friend,”  replied  Francisco,  like  an  old  fox,  doubled  upon  their  rear,  and 
self  to  a  sea  captain,  for  seven  years,  in  pay  «  gjvg  them  ta  you  I  never  shall ;  take  successfully  evaded  their  vigilance.  The  next 

for  a  passage  to  this  country.  On  his  arrival,  them  if  yon  will,.. pOa  have  the  power,  but  I  day  he  went  to  W -  for  bis  horses;  he 

his  time  and  services  were  sold  to  a  Mr.  Wins-  gever  them  to  any  one.”  Putting  demanded  two  of  them  for  his  services,  and 

ton,  of  Virginia,  in  whose  service  he  remained  sabre  under  his  arm,  the  soldier  stooped  generous  intentions.  Finding  his  situation 

jmtil  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution.  Be-  to  take  them.  Francisco  seeing  the  op-  dangerous,  and  surrounded  by  enemies,  where 

iog  of  an  adventurous  turn  of  mind,  he  sought  portunity,  which  was  too  good  to  be  lost,  seized  he  ought  to  have  found  friends,  Francisco  was 
and  obtained  permission  of  his  master  to  join  the  sword,  and  drawing  it  with  fonpfrom  under  compelled  to  make  the  best  of  it,  and  left  with 
the  army,  and  was  engaged  in  active  service  the  arm  of  the  soldier,  dealt  him  a  severe  biow  his  six  horses,  intending  to  revenge  himself 
daring  the  whole  contest.  Such  was  his  strength  across  the  skull,  .klthough  severely  wounded,  upon  W— — —  at  a  future  time,  “  but,”  as  he 
and  personal  bravery,  that  no  enemy  could  yg^  being  a  brave  man,  the  dragoon  drew  a  said,  “  Providence  ordained  that  I  should  not 
resist  him.  He  wielded  a  sword,  the  blade  of  pigtol  and  aimed  it  at  his  antagonist,  who  was  be  his  executioner,  for  he  broke  his  neck  by  a 
which  was  five  feet  in  length,  as  though  it  had  jqq  quick  for  him,  however,  and  as  he  pulled  fall  from  one  of  the  very  horsea” 
been  a  feather,  and  every  one  who  came  in  con-  trigger,  a  blow  from  the  sword  nearly  sev-  Many  other  anecdotes  are  told  of  Francisco, 
tact  with  him  paid  the  forfeit  of  his  life.  At  liig  wrist,  and  placed  him  hors  de  combat,  illustrative  of  his  immense  strength  and  per- 
Stoney  Point,  he  was  one  of  the  “forlorn  hope”  The  report  of  the  pistol  dre;|  the  other  dra-  sonal  prowess.  At  Camden,  where  Gates  was 

which  was  advanced  to  cut  away  the  abatis,  goons  into  the  yard,  as  well  as  W - ,  who  defeated,  he  retreated,  and  after  running  along 

and,  next  to  Major  Gibbon,  was  the  first  man  very  ungenerously  brought  out  a  musket,  a  road  some  distance,  he  sat  down  to  rest  him- 
to  enter  the  works.  At  Brandywine,  and  Mon-  which  he  handed  to  one  of  the  soldiers,  and  told  gelf.  He  was  suddenly  accosted  by  a  British 
month,  he  exhibited  the  most  fearless  bravery,  him  to  make  use  of  it.  Mounting  the  only  horse  dragoon,  who  presented  a  pistol  and  demanded 
and  nothing  but  his  inability  to  write,  prevent-  they  could  get  at,  he  presented  the  muzzle  at  the  his  immediate  surrender.  Bis  g;un  being  empty, 
ed  his  promotion  to  a  commission.  Transferred  breast  of  Francisco,  and  pulled  the  trigger,  he  feigned  submission,  and  said  he  would  snr- 
to  the  South,  he  took  part  in  most  of  the  en-  Fortunately  it  missed  fire,  and  Francisco  closed  render,  at  the  same  time  remarking  that  his 
gagements  in  that  section,  and  towards  the  in  upon  him  A  short  struggle  ensued,  which  gun  was  of  no  further  use  to  him,  he  presented 
close  of  the  war,  he  was  engaged  in  a  contest  ended  in  his  disarming  aad  wounding  the  sol-  it  sideways  to  the  trooper,  who  in  reaching  for 
which  exhibited  in  a  striking  manner,  his  re-  dier.  Tarleton’s  troop  of  four  hundred  men  it  threw  himself  off  his  guard,  when  Francisco, 
markable  self-confidence  and  courage.  were  now  in  sight  and  the  other  dragoons  were  quick  as  thought,  ran  him  through  with  the 

One  day,  while  rcconnoitering,  he  stopped  aboit  to  attack  him.  Seeing  hie  case  was  des-  bayonet,  and  as  he  fell  from  his  horse,  he 

at  the  house  of  a  man  by  the  name  of  W _ ,  perate,  he  turned  toward  an  adjoining  thicket,  mounted  him  and  continued  his  retreat  Over- 

to  refresh  himself.  While  at  the  table,  he  was  and  as  if  cheering  on  a  party  of  men,  he  cried  taking  his  commanding  officer.  Colonel  Mayo, 
surprised  by  nine  British  troopers,  who  rode  up  out,  “  Ceme  on,  my  brave  boys ;  now’s  your  of  Powhattan,  he  gave  him  up  the  animal,  for 
to  the  house,  and  told  him  he  was  their  prison-  time ;  we  will  soon  dispatch  these  few  and  then  which  act  of  generosity  the  colonel  afterwards 
or.  Seeing  that  he  was  so  greatly  outnumbered,  attaek  the  main  body!”  at  the  same  time  rush-  presented  him  with  a  thousand  acres  of  land  in 
he  pretended  to  surrender,  and  the  dragoons  ing  at  the  dragoons  with  the  fury  of  an  enraged  Kentucky. 
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The  following  anecdote  exemplifying  his 
peaceful  nature  and  his  strength,  is  also  told  of 
Francisco.  How  true  it  is,  we  cannot  say,  but 
we  tell  it  as  it  was  told  to  us,  many  years  ago, 
while  he  was  still  living  in  Buckingham  county, 
Virginia. 

One  day  while  working  in  his  garden,  he  was 
accosted  by  a  stranger  who  rode  up  to  the 
fence  and  inquired  of  him  if  he  knew  “  where 
a  man  by  the  name  of  Francisco  lived. 

Raising  himself  from  his  work,  and  eying  his 
interrogator,  who  appeared  to  be  one  of  the 
“  half-horse-half-alligator”  breed  of  Kentuck¬ 
ians,  he  replied,  “  Well,  stranger,  I  don’t  know 
of  any  other  person  by  that  name  in  these  parts 
but  myself.” 

“  Well,  I  reckon  you  ain’t  the  man  I  want. 
I  want  to  find  the  g^eat  fighting  man  I’ve  heard 
tell  so  much  about.  The  fellow  they  say  can 
whip  all  creation  and  Kaintuck  to  boot.” 

“I  can’t  tell  yon,  stranger,  where  you’ll  find 
that  man,  I  don’t  know  such  a  man,”  said  Fran¬ 
cisco,  resuming  his  work  as  a  hint  to  the 
other  that  the  conference  was  ended.  But  the 
Kentuckian  was  not  to  be  bluffed  off  as  he 
would  term  it.  “  Look  ’ere,  stranger,”  said  he, 
returning  to  the  charge,  “  what  might  your 
given  name  be  ?”  “  My  name  is  Peter  Fran¬ 
cisco,  at  your  service.” 

“  Ah  1”  returned  the  other,  “  you’re  just  the 
man  I  want  to  find,”  at  the  same  time  riding 
inside  the  fence,  he  dismounted  and  tied  his 
animal — a  rough  ungainly  Indian  poney — to 
one  of  the  posts. 

“My  name  is  Big  Bill  Stokes,  all  the  way 
from  Old  Kentuck.  I  am  the  Kentucky  game 
chicken,  I  am.  I  can  out-run,  out-hop,  out- 
jump,  knock  down,  drag  out,  and  whip  any  man 
in  all  them  diggings.  So,  as  I  hearn  tell  of  a 
fellow  down  hereabouts  who  could  whip  all 
creation,  I  thought  I’d  saddle  old  Blossom,  and 
just  ride  over  to  see  what  stuff  he’s  made  of 
and  here  I  am.  And  now,  stranger,  I’m  most 
starved  for  a  fight,  and  I’m  bound  to  see  who’s 
the  beet  man,  before  I  go  home.  It’s  all  in  good 
feeling  you  know,  and  if  yon  lick  me,  why  I’m 
satisfied,  but - ” 

“  Stop  a  minute,  stranger,”  said  Francisco, 
“you’ve  mistaken  the  man  entirely,  I’m  no 
fighting  man  at  all,  and  if  I  was,  I’ve  nothing 
against  yon  to  fight  about” 

“  Well,  I  don’t  know  ;  is  there  any  other 
Peter  Francisco  in  these  parts?” 

“  No,  not  that  I  know  of.” 

“  Well,  then,  you’re  thuman,  and  you  miut 
fight  I’ve  come  all  the  way  from  Old  Ken¬ 
tuck,  and  I  ain’t  a-going  back  without  knowing 
which  is  the  beat  man.” 

“  But  I  won’t  fight  I’ve  got  nothing  to  fight 
about,  and  I  tell  you  I  won’t  fight  P 

“D - d  if  you  shan’t  fight,  stranger,  I’m 

bound  to  lick  yon  if  I  can,  if  I  don’t,  yon  must 
lick  me.” 

By  this  time  Francisco  had  become  angry  at 
the  importunity  of  his  visitor,  and  determined 
to  put  an  end  to  the  scene.  Seizing  his  antag¬ 
onist  therefore  by  the  seat  of  his  buckskin 
breeches,  and  the  collar  of  his  hunting  shirt,  he 
threw  him  over  the  fence  into  the  road ;  then 
walking  leisurely  to  where  his  pony  was  tied, 
*  he  unfastened  him,  and  taking  him  up  by  main 
strengfat,  threw  him  after  his  discomfited  rider. 

The  Kentuckian  raised  himself  from  the 
ground,  perfectly  dumb-fonnded  by  snch  an 


exhibition  of  strength,  and  after  rubbing  his 
eyes  as  though  he  thought  he  might  not  have 
seen  clearly,  he  mounted  his  pony,  remarking, 
“  Well,  stranger,  I  reckon  you’ll  do.  I  reckon 
it’s  about  time  for  me  to  make  tracks.  If  any¬ 
body  asks  yon  about  that  great  fight,  you  can 
tell  ’em  you  licked  Bill  Stokes  most - ly.” 

Francisco  was  a  powerfully  built  man,  stand¬ 
ing  six  feet  and  one  inch  in  height,  and  weigh¬ 
ing  260  pounds.  His  muscular  system  was 
extraordinarily  developed,  and  he  had  been 
known  to  shoulder  with  ease  a  cannon  weigh¬ 
ing  eleven  hundred  pounds ;  and  a  gentleman 
of  undoubted  veracity  (still  living  in  Virginia), 
who  knew  him  well,  says,  “  he  could  take  me 
in  his  right  hand  and  pass  over  the  room  with 
me,  playing  my  head  against  the  ceiling,  as 
though  I  had  been  a  doll-baby.  My  weight 
was  195  pounds.”  His  wife,  who  was  a  woman 
of  good  size,  and  fair  proportions,  he  woidd 
take  in  his  right  hand,  and  holding  her  out  at 
arms’  length,  would  pass  around  the  room  with 
her,  and  carry  her  up  and  down  stairs  in  that 
position.  He  would  take  a  barrel  of  cider  by 
the  chimes,  and  holding  it  to  his  mouth,  would 
drink  from  the  bueg,  a  long  and  hearty  draught 
without  any  apparent  exertion. 

Yet,  with  all  bis  strength,  he  was  a  very 
peacefully  disposed  man,  and  never  made  use 
of  his  power,  except  in  case  of  necessity  about 
his  usual  vocations,  or  in  defence  of  the  right. 
On  occasions  of  on^break6  at  public  gatherings, 
he  was  better  at  rushing  in  and  preserving  the 
public  peace  than  all  the  conservative  author¬ 
ities  on  the  ground.  Although  uneducated,  be 
was  a  man  of  strong  natural  sense,  and  of 
a  kind,  amiable  disposition.  He  was  withal  a 
companionable  man,  and  his  anecdotes  and 
stories  of  the  war,  of  which  he  possessed  a  rich 
fund,  rendered  him  a  welcome  guest  in  the  first 
families  of  the  State.  His  industrious  and  tem¬ 
perate  habits,  together  with  his  kind  disposi¬ 
tion,  made  him  many  friends,  and  through  their 
infiuence  he  was  appointed  Sergeant-at-arms  of 
the  Virginia  house  of  Delegates,  in  which  ser¬ 
vice  he  died,  in  1836,  and  was  buried  with  mil¬ 
itary  honors  in  the  public  burying- ground  at 
Richmond.  j^| _ 

MARY  RUSSELL  MITFORD. 

[W>  Ond  the  foUowiQg  beautiful  tribute  to  the  late  Mise 
Mitford  iu  an  exchange  paper,  apparently  copied,  but 
without  indicating  the  writer.] 

Mart  Rcssell  Mitford  is  dead.  The  sad 
intelligence  brought  by  the  last  steamer  from 
England  will  fall  on  many  a  heart  in  America 
with  peculiar  interest.  She  has  so  long  been 
permitted  to  gladden  the  world  by  her  cheerful 
pictures  of  home  rural  life,  that  her  loss  will  be 
felt  everywhere.  No  female  writer  of  our  day 
has  been  so  loved  as  Mary  Mitford.  To  the 
few  who  have  seen  her,  face  to  face,  she  can 
never  be  forgotten ;  and  to  the  many  who  have 
never  heard  the  sound  of  her  voice,  and  have 
known  her  only  through  her  charming  pages, 
she  must  be  missed  like  a  friend.  She  was  so 
good  and  kind  ;  so  sunny  in  her  noble  charac¬ 
ter  ;  BO  warm  and  constant  in  her  friendships, — 
that  those  who  knew  her  beet  will  mourn  her 
loss  the  longest,  and  feel  most  deeply  that  one 
of  the  the  purest  and  best  of  her  sex  has  j^sed 
away.  • 

No  writer  was  ever  more  fondly  respected 
among  the  English  common  people,  the  peas¬ 
antry  of  the  land,  than  Miss  Mitford.  Whoever 
has  had  the  happiness  to  accompany  her  about 
the  green  lanes  of  her  own  country,  will  not 
fail  to  remember  the  frequent  lifted  hat  and 
modest  courtesy  by  the  roaMde.  One  summer 


day  the  writer  of  this  brief  notice  rode  with 
her  to  a  cricket-match  some  distance  from  her 
cottage,  and  when  her  carriage  came  upon  the 
green,  the  game  was  suspended  that  the  play¬ 
ers  might  flock  about  her  and  pay  their  respects. 

With  what  an  interest  she  inquired  about  the 
sport,  and  how  knowingly  she  chatted  with  the 
young  people  assembled  to  greet  her,  her  com¬ 
panion  that  day  must  always  remember. 

So  excellent  a  woman,  so  richly  endowed  a 
genius,  has  seldom  gladdened  the  world,  and 
now  that  her  beautiful  name  has  been  borne 
away  among  the  angels,  we  look  in  vain  for 
another  to  fill  the  place  she  has  left  on  earth. 

The  story  of  her  life  is  written  in  her  works. 
Beautiful  as  a  summer’s  day  flowed  on  the  cur¬ 
rent  of  her  existence,  and  although  some  pass¬ 
ing  clouds  briefly  obscured  the  sunlight  on  her 
pathway,  her  years  have  been  more  touched 
with  joy  than  sorrow.  In  the  little  town  ot 
Alresford  in  Hampshire,  at  Christmas  time,  in 
the  year  1789,  she  was  born.  In  her  quiet  cot¬ 
tage  in  the  leafy  village  of  Swallowfleld,  on 
the  loth  of  January,  1855,  she  died.  Her  life 
will  be  wrritten  by  some  loving  hand  chosen 
from  the  ranks  of  friendship,  and  her  corres¬ 
pondence,  reaching  through  half  a  century, 
will  be  published,  no  doubt,  at  the  same  time. 

A  more  delightful  biography,  a  more  admirable 
series  of  letters  cannot  given  to  the  world. 

She  was  the  friend  and  companion  of  some  of 
the  greatest  and  best  in  the  walks  of  English 
literature,  and  her  signal  abilities  have  strown 
her  path  with  chaplets  honorable  and  abund¬ 
ant. 

Her  first  prose  book,  “  Our  Village,”  “  like 
spring,  left  no  corner  of  the  land  untouched,” 
and  the  best  spirits  of  England  flocked  about 
her  at  once,  with  words  of  praise.  Talfourd, 

De  Quincy,  Wilson,  Wordsworth,  and  indeed 
nearly  every  great  name  in  her  time,  is  found 
inscribed  in  the  rich  catalogue  of  her  friend¬ 
ships.  Walter  Savage  Landor,  only  a  few 
months  since  addressed  to  her  some  exquisite 
lines,  full  of  tenderness  and  heart  poetry. 
Among  her  own  sex,  Mrs.  Hemans  loved  her  as 
a  sister,  and  Mrs.  Browning  sat  at  her  feet  aud 
listened  like  a  child.  It  would  be  difiBcult  iu 
the  whole  range  of  literature  to  find  another 
character  the  counterpart  and  parallel  of  Miss 
Mitford,  as  regards  position  and  peculiar  talent 
She  created  a  school  of  writing,  and  must  al¬ 
ways  stand  at  the  head  of  female  authors  who 
have  made  descriptions  of  rural  life  attractive 
and  enduring. 

Miss  Mitford  was  eminently  a  beautiful  wo¬ 
man,  her  face  retaining  to  the  last  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  affectionate  interest  and  cheerful  good 
nature.  The  portrait  painted  by  John  Lucas, 
in  1852,  is  a  faithful  likeness.  Her  manner  was 
full  of  winning  kindness,  and  the  very  soul  of 
melody  seemed  native  in  her  voice.  Her  merry 
laugh  rang  through  her  cottage  like  bird-music, 
and,  when  she  read  aloud  a  favorite  poem — her 
tones  at  such  a  time  always  taking  a  kind  of 
chant — it  was  like  listening  to  the  recitative  of 
a  tine  singer. 

Her  last  letter  contained  the  sad  presage  of 
the  coming  od  of  death,  but  she  spoke  of  her 
approaching  end  with  touching  simplicity  and 
even  cheerfulness.  “  You  will  not  see  your  old  ' 
friend  when  you  come  to  England  again,”  she 
writes,  “  for  I  shall  not  be  alive  in  the  spring, 
but  they  will  tell  you  where  I  am  sleeping.” 

What  pilgrim  standing  over  her  grave  will 
not  breathe  that  wish  so  f  eelingly  expressed  by 
one  of  onr  poets  on  another  occasion,  * 

**  Green  be  the  torf  Above  tbee  I” 
for  of  no  one  was  it  ever  more  truly  said  or 
written, — 

Kone  knew  tbee  but  to  love  thee. 

Nor  named  tbee  but  to  praUe.” 


When  the  immortal  Sidney  was  told  that  he 
might  save  his  life  by  telling  a  falsehood — by 
denying  his  hand  writing — he  said :  “  When 
God  hath  brought  me  into  a  dilemma.  In  which 
1  must  assert  tCTie  or  lose  my  life,  he  gives  me 
a  clear  indication  of  my  duty,  which  is  to  pre¬ 
fer  death  to  falsehood.” 


MANUFACTUEES,  AGJEUCULTURE,  COMMERCE  AND  TRADE. 
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HON.  RUFUS  CHOATE. 

Aa  AN  orator  and  cloae,  logical  reasoncr,  we 
have  few  men  in  our  country  who  rank  higher 
than  the  Hon.  Rufus  Choate,  “  the  great  Massa¬ 
chusetts  lawyer.”  Indeed,  we  cannot  well  com¬ 
pare  his  characteristics  as  a  public  speaker  with 
those  of  any  other  man,— he  is  «ut  generia. 
His  manner  is  now  impetuous — violent,  anon 
soft  as  a  woman’s ;  now  stirring  the  intellect 
and  the  passions,  then  touching  with  the  sweet¬ 
est  pathos  the  seals  of  the  heart’s  deeper  wells, 
until  they  melt  away,  and  suffer  all  their  wa¬ 
ters  of  tenderness  to  come  gushing  up  into 
your  eyes  while  you  listen.  All  this  is  aided  by 
a  voice  sometimes  sweeter  than  any  flute,  and 
presently  as  stirring  as  the  blast  of  any  trum¬ 
pet.  When  he  addresses  a  jury  or  a  popular 
assembly',  he  brings  to  his  aid  the  entire  ana¬ 
tomy  of  his  frame,  lips,  eyes,  arms,  legs — the 
very  garments  which  he  wears. 

Mr.  Choate  was  born  in  Ipswich,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  on  the  1st  of  October,  1799.  He  entered 
Dartmouth  College  in  1815.  While  in  college 
he  was  noted  for  remarkable  assiduity,  and  he 
made  a  corresponding  progress,  graduating 
with  much  eclat.  After  leaving  college,  he 
was  chosen  tutor.  Having  decided  to  study 
law,  he  shortly  after  resigned  bis  tutorship, 
and  entered  the  Law  School  at  Cambridge. 
He  afterwards  studied  a  year  with  Mr.  Wirt, 
attorney-general  of  the  United  States,  and  com¬ 
pleted  his  studies  in  the  office  of  Judge  Cum¬ 
mins,  of  Salem,  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Choate  commenced  the  practice  of  his 
profession  in  the  town  of  Danvers,  in  1824. 
But  a  considerable  portion  of  the  period  be¬ 
tween  his  flrst  entry  into  his  profession  and  bis 
final  removal  to  Boston,  in  1834,  was  passed 
in  Salem.  He  distinguished  himself,”  says 


the  Whig  Review, "  as  an  advocate.  His  legal 
arguments,  replete  with  knowledge ;  conduct¬ 
ed  with  admirable  skill ;  evincing  uncommon 
felicity  and  power  in  the  analysis  and  applica¬ 
tion  of  evidence ;  blazing  with  the  blended 
fires  of  imagination  and  sensibility ;  and  deliv¬ 
ered  with  a  rapidity  and  animation  of  manner 
which  swept  along  the  minds  of  his  hearers  on 
the  torrent  of  his  eloquence,  made  him  one  of 
the  most  successful  advocates  at  the  Essex  bar.” 

Mr.  Choate  commenced  his  political  life  in 
1825,  when  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  tlm  General  Court 
of  Massachusetts.  In  1827,  l^pas  sent  to  the 
Senate,  where  he  soon  took  a  prominent  part 
in  the  debates,  and  the  energy  and  sagacity 
which  he  displayed  gave  him  a  wide  reputation. 
In  1832,  he  was  elected  member  of  Congress 
from  the  Essex  district.  He  declined  a  reelec¬ 
tion,  and,  in  1834,  removed  to  Boston,  to  devote 
himself  to  his  profession.  He  soon  took  a  por¬ 
tion  among  the  most  eminent  lawyers  at  the 
Suffolk  bar ;  and  for  seven  years  his  legal  ser¬ 
vices  were  in  continual  request.  In  1841,  on 
the  retirement  of  Mr.  Webster  from  the  Senate, 
he  was  elected  to  fill  his  place  by  a  large  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature — an 
honor  which  Massachusetts  bestows  on  none 
but  men  of  signal  ability  and  integrity.  Since 
Mr.  Choate  resigned  his  seat  in  the  Senate,  he 
has  been  exclusively  devoted  to  his  profes¬ 
sion. 

^Mr.  Choate  is  still  in  the  prime  of  life,  being 
only  fifty-six,  and -  we  may  well  hope  that  be 
will  yet  render  valuable  service  to  his  country 
and  to  literature. 

We  will  close  our  brief  sketch  of  this  accom¬ 
plished  scholar,  lawyer  and  statesman,  by  quot¬ 
ing  a  sentence  from  his  second  speech  on  the 
tariff,  exhibiting  his  tendency  to  playfulness. 


whenever  opportunity  offers,  even  in  his  grav¬ 
est  speeches: — 

“Take  the  New  England  climate,  in  summer ; 
you  would  think  the  world  was  coming  to  an 
end.  Certain  recent  heresies  on  that  subject 
may  have  had  a  natural  origin  there.  Cold  to¬ 
day  ;  hot  to-morrow ;  mercury  at  eighty  de¬ 
grees  in  the  morning,  with  wind  at  south-west ; 
and  in  three  hours  more  a  sea  turn,  wind  at 
east,  a  thick  fog  from  the  very  bottom  of  the 
ocean,  and  a  fall  of  forty  degrees  of  Fahrenheit ; 
now  so  dry  as  to  kill  all  the  beans  in  New 
Hampshire;  then,  floods  carry  off  all  the 
bridges  of  the  Penobscot  and  Connecticut; 
snow  in  Portsmouth  in  July ;  and  the  next  day 
a  man  and  a  yoke  of  oxen  killed  by  lightning 
in  Rhode  Island.  You  would  think  the  world 
was  twenty  times  coming  to  an  end !  But  I 
don’t  know  how  it  is :  we  go  along ;  the  early 
and  the  latter  rain  falls,  each  in  its  season ; 
seedtime  and  harvest  do  not  fail ;  the  sixty 
days  of  hot,  corn  weather  are  pretty  sure  to  be 
measured  out  to  us.  The  Indian  summer,  with 
its  bland  south-west,  and  mitigated  sunshine, 
brings  all  up ;  and  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  No¬ 
vember,  or  thereabouts,  being  Thursday,  three 
millions  of  grateful  people,  in  meeting-houses, 
or  around  the  family  board,  give  thanks  for  a 
year  of  health,  plenty,  and  happiness.” 

[In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  from  Iustkatxd  Amshcxs 
BlOGaATHT,  we  copy  from  “  Off-hand  Takingi,”  a  recently 
published  Tolume,  the  following  ririd,  and  in  soma  re¬ 
spects  rather  extravagant  sketch  of  lb.  Choate,  withau 
extract  from  one  of  his  most  prominent  addresses.] 
BUFCS  CHOATI. 

Rufus  Choate  is  the  Brougham  of  the  West¬ 
ern  World.  He  is  not  so  profound  a  metaphy¬ 
sician  nor  so  great  a  philosopher  as  the  English 
Lord ;  but  he  is  equally  eloquent,  and  there  is 
more  lightning  in  his  oratory.  When  he  speaks, 
his  black  eyes  glow  with  electricity,  his  hair 
stands  erect,  as  though  his  head  were  a  galvanic 
battery,  charging  each  individual  hair  with  the 
subtle  fluid.  He  is  furious  as  a  madman  in  his 
gestures  and  not  nnfrequently  tears  his  coat 
from  the  collar  to  the  waist,  when  he  becomes 
intensely  excited.  He  walks  from  one  end  of 
the  platform  to  the  other,  and  swings  his  arms 
backwards  and  forwards  as  though  he  intended 
to  take  a  leap  into  the  middie  of  the  room,  and 
land  upon  the  heads  of  his  hearers.  If  he  ever 
should  take  a  hop,  step,  and  jump,  in  the  midst 
of  one  of  his  orations,  there  would  be  danger  of 
his  tumbling  down  the  throats  of  some  of  the 
gaping  multitude,  whose  mouths  are  ever  open 
to  swallow  every  syllable  he  utters.  No  wonder 
the  people  gape  and  gaze  with  such  astonish¬ 
ment  and  admiration,  for  he  has  such  a  beauti¬ 
ful  gallery  of  pictures  in  the  chambers  of  his 
imagination— such  an  affluence  of  language — 
so  retentive  a  memory — such  varied  learning 
— such  luminous  eloquence  and  so  eccentric  a 
manner  of  delivery.  Often,  when  he  finidies  a 
pertud  in  his  most  energetic  style,  the  listener 
involuntarily  looks  up  to  see  if  the  fiery  bolt 
just  launched  from  his  lips,  has  not  raised  the 
roof,  or  at  ieast  gone  through  the  ceiling.  It 
is  as  difficult  to  report  his  speeches,  as  it  would 
be  to  report  the  trumi>etings  of  the  storm,  with 
the  moaning  wind,  the  pattering  rain,  the  vivid 
lightnings  and  the  crashing  of  the  thunders. 
He  begins  like  an  eagle  soaring  from  his  eyrie, 
and  continues  his  upward  flight  over  the  moun¬ 
tain  tops,  op  higher  and  still  higher,  and  higher 
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Btill,  with  the  clouds  under  his  feet  and  a  crown 
of  stars  about  his  head  ;  and  when  he  descends, 
he  shines  like  Moses  coming  down  ftom  the 
mountain,  and  like  him,  he  breaks  the  Com¬ 
mandments  when  he  finds  the  people  worship¬ 
ping  the  idol  of  another  party.  Tou  may  talk 
about  torrents  of  eloquence — he  is  the  very 
Niagara  of  eloquence,  with  the  silver  spray, 
the  efiiilgent  bow,  and  the  wasteless  waters 
foaming  and  flashing  through  a  narrow  channel 
of  roda.  His  speeches  are  ])rilliant  with  un¬ 
measured  poetry,  and  abound  in  attic  wit,  bit¬ 
ing  invective,  glowing  rhetoric,  and  “  logic  on 
fire.”  “Be  can  he^f  out  a  Colossus  from  a 
rock,  or  carve  heads  ou  cherry  stones.”  He  is 
not  a  glancing  stream,  fettered  with  ice  half 
the  year;  but  a  magnificent  river,  running 
South  ;  and  as  he  sweeps  on,  he  swallows  up 
allusions,  quotations,  figures,  from  Hesiod,  aud 
Homer,  and  Yirgil,  and  VoUair,  and  Shak- 
speare,  and  Milton,  and  Washington,  and  Web¬ 
ster,  still  flowing  on, 

“  Like  to  the  Pontic  Sea, 

Whose  current  and  compulsive  course 
Never  feels  retiring  ebb  but  keeps  right  on 
To  the  Propontic  and  the  Hellespont.  ’  ’ 

To  drop  the  figure  and  take  up  the  fact,  he  has 
intensity  of  purpose,  and  often  allows  his  im¬ 
pulsiveness  to  control  his  judgment.  Every 
great  effort  he  makes  at  the  bar  or  on  the  ros¬ 
trum,  so  excites  his  nervous  system,  that  he 
cannot  sleep  sufBciently  to  satisfy  the  wants  of 
his  physical  nature.  But  he  is  fond  of  fame 
and  money,  and  seems  determined  to  keep  up 
his  reputatiou  and  his  revenue  ;  consequently 
his  services  are  available  when  fair  opportuni¬ 
ties  are  afforded  for  the  improvement  of  either. 
Yet  he  is  not  a  mercenary  man ;  for,  notwith¬ 
standing  his  vast  practice,  he  has  not  secured  a 
great  fortune.  His  speeches  sound  better  than 
they  read.  Indeed,  it  would  not  be  gratifying 
to  the  vanity  of  himself  or  his  numerous  friends, 
to  pass  his  extemporaneous  speeches  through  the 
crucible  of  criticism.  He  skips  from  one  topic  to 
another  with  the  agility  of  a  squirrel,  a  fact  un¬ 
noticed  amid  the  blaze  of  his  surpassing  elo¬ 
quence,  until  the  storm  has  passed  by  and  the 
fever  is  over,  and  then  we  behold  the  best  a 
reporter  can  do  in  the  columns  of  the  news¬ 
paper. 

Mr.  Choate  is  a  dark  compexioned,  thin,  ca¬ 
daverous  looking  man,  with  keen  black  eyes, 
and  a  profusion  of  unkempt  hair,  of  a  glossy 
black  hue.  He  is  between  forty  and  fifty  years 
of  age,  and  of  a  nervous,  billions  temperament. 
He  is  a  conservative  whig  of  the  Webster 
school,  and  has  made  many  eloquent  speeches 
upon  the  leading  political  questions  of  the  day. 
Mr.  Choate  is  one  of  the  most  popular  orators 
of  modem  timea  We  have  abler  lawyers  in 
America,  but  the  bar  has  not  a  more  brilliant 
and  successful  advocate.  We  have  more  expe¬ 
rienced  statesmen,  but  few  serve  their  country 
with  more  fervid  zeal.  It  is  indeed  a  rich  treat 
to  listen  to  the  gorgeous  words  which  drop 
from  his  lips  like  apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of 
silver. 

We  subjoin  a  specimen  of  his  style  of  orato¬ 
ry,  taken  from  a  discourse,  delivered  before  the 
Faculty,  Students,  and  Alumni  of  Dartmouth 
College,  on  the  day  preceding  Commencement, 
July  27tb,  1853,  commemorative  of  Daniel 
Webster. 

BDTOS  CHOATE,  ON  DANIEL  WBB8TEB. 

“  It  would  be  a  strange  neglect  of  a  beautiftil 
and  approved  custom  of  the  schools  of  learn¬ 


ing,  and  of  one  of  the  most  pious  and  appro¬ 
priate  of  the  offices  of  literature,  if  the  college 
in  which  the  intellectual  life  of  Daniel  Webster 
began,  and*  to  which  his  name  imparts  charm 
and  illustration,  should  give  no  formal  expres¬ 
sion  to  her  grief  in  the  common  sorrow  ;  if  she 
should  not  draw  near,  one  of  the  most  sad,  in 
the  procession  of  the  bereaved,  to  the  tomb  at 
the  sea,  nor  find,  in  her  classic  shades,  one  affec¬ 
tionate  and  grateful  leaf  to  set  in  the  garland 
with  which  they  have  bound  the  brow  of  her 
child,  the  mightiest  departed.  Others  mourn 
and  praise  him  by  his  more  distant  and  more 
general  titles  to  fame  and  remembrance ;  his 
supremacy  of  intellect,  his  statesmanship  of  so 
many  years,  his  eloquence  of  reason  and  of  the 
heart,  his  love  of  country,  incorruptible,  con¬ 
scientious,  and  ruling  every  hour  and  act ;  that 
greatness  combined  of  genius,  of  character,  of 
manner,  of  place,  of  achievement,  which  was 
just  now  among  us,  and  is  not,  and  yet  lives 
still  and  evermore.  You  come,  his  cherishing 
mother,  to  own  a  closer  tic,  to  indulge  an  emo¬ 
tion  more  personal  and  more  fond — grief  and 
exultation  contending  for  mastery,  as  in  the 
bosom  of  the  desolated  parent,  whose  tears 
could  not  hinder  him  from  exclaiming,  ‘  I 
would  not  exchange  my  dead  son  for  any  living 
one  in  Christendom.’  *  •  •  » 

*  With  pro8p<H;tti  bright,  upon  the  worM  became^ 

Pure  lore  of  Tirtue,  fitroofr  desire  of  fame; 

Men  watched  the  way  bis  lofty  mind  would  take, 

And  all  foretold  the  progress  he  would  make.’ 

“  And  yet,  if  on  some  day  as  that  season  was 
drawing  to  its  close,  it  had  been  foretold  to 
him,  that  before  his  life — prolonged  to  little 
more  than  threescore  years  aud  ten — should 
end,  he  should  see  that  country,  in  which  he 
was  coming  to  act  his  part,  expanded  across  a 
continent;  the  thirteen  states  of  1801  multi¬ 
plied  to  thirty-one  ;  the  territory  of  the  North¬ 
west,  and  the  great  valley  below,  sown  full  of 
those  stars  of  empire ;  the  Mississippi  forded, 
and  the  Sabine,  and  Rio  Grande,  aud  the  Nue¬ 
ces  ;  the  ponderous  gates  of  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains  opened  to  shut  no  more ;  the  great  tranquil 
sea  become  our  sea;  her  area  seven  times  larger, 
her  people  five  times  more  in  number ;  that 
through  all  eimeriences  of  trial,  the  madness  of 
party,  the  injAjce  of  foreign  powers,  the  vast 
eulargement^^er  borders,  the  antagonisms  of 
interior  interest  and  feeling — the  spirit  of 
nationality  would  grow  stronger  still  and  more 
plastic;  that  the  tide  of  American  feeling 
would  run  ever  finler;  that  her  agriculture 
would  grow  more  scientific ;  her  arts  more 
various  and  instructed,  and  better  rewarded ; 
her  commerce  winged  to  a  wider  and  still 
wider  flight ;  that  the  part  she  would  play  in 
human  affairs  would  grow  nobler  ever,  and 
more  recognized ;  that  in  this  vast  growth  of 
national  greatneas,  time  would  be  found  for  the 
higher  necessities  of  the  soul ;  that  her  popular 
and  her  higher  education  would  go  on  advanc¬ 
ing  ;  that  her  chc.ri'ies  and  all  her  enterprises 
of  pl^lanthropy  would  go  on  enlarging ;  that 
her  age  of  lettered  glory  would  find  its  auspi¬ 
cious  dawn;  and  tLcn  it  had  been  also  fore¬ 
told  him  that  even  so,  with  her  grace  aud 
strength,  should  his  ^ame  grow  and  be  cstablift- 
ed  and  cherished,  Qrere  where  she  should  gar¬ 
ner  up  her  heart ;  that  by  long  gradations  of 
service  and  labor  k*'  should  rise  to  be,  before 
he  should  taste  of  death,  of  the  peerless  among 
her  great  ones-;  that  Lt  should  win  the  double 
honor,  and  wear  the  double  wreath  of  profes¬ 


sional  and  public  supremacy ;  that  he  should 
become  her  wisest  to  counsel  and  her  most  elo¬ 
quent  to  persuade ;  Uiat  he  should  come  to  be 
called  the  ‘Defender  of  the  Constiution,  and 
the  preserver  of  honorable  peace  ;’  that  the 
‘  austere  glory  of  suffering  ’  to  save  the  Union 
should  be  his ;  that  his  death,  at  the  summit  of 
greatness,  on  the  verge  of  a  rijte  and  venerable 
age,  should  be  distinguished,  less  by  the  flags 
at  half-mast  on  ocean  and  lake,  less  by  the 
minute-guns,  less  by  the  public  procession,  and 
the  appointed  eulogy,  than  by  the  sudden  pale¬ 
ness  overspreading  all  faces,  by  gushing  tears, 
by  sorrow,  thoughtful,  boding,  silent,  the  sense 
of  desolateness,  as  if  renown  and  grace  were 
dead ;  as  if  the  hunter’s  path,  and  the  sailor’s 
in  the  great  solitude  of  wilderness  or  sea, 
henceforward  were  more  lonely  and  less  safe 
than  before ;  had  this  prediction  been  whisper¬ 
ed,  how  calmly  had  that  perfect  sobriety  ol 
mind  put  it  all  aside  as  a  pernicious  or  idle 
dream !  Yet,  in  the  fulfilment  of  that  predic¬ 
tion  is  told  the  remaining  story  of  his  life. 

•  •  •  «  * 

“  But  it  is  time  that  the  eulogy  was  spoken. 
My  heart  goes  back  into  the  coffin  there  with 
him,  and  I  would  pause.  I  went,  it  is  a  day  or 
two  since,  alone,  to  see  again  the  home  which 
he  so  dearly  loved,  the  chamber  where  he  died, 
the  grave  in  which  they  laid  him,  all  habited 
as  when 

His  look  drew  audience  still  as  night, 

Or  summer’s  noontide  air,” 

till  the  heavens  be  no  more.  Throughout  that 
spacious  and  calm  scene,  all  things  to  the  eye 
showed  at  first  unchanged.  The  books  in  the 
library,  the  portraits,  the  table  at  which  he 
wrote,  the  scientific  culture  of  the  land,  the 
course  of  agricultural  occupation,  the  coming 
in  of  harvests,  fruit  of  the  seed  his  own  hand 
bad  scattered,  the  animals  aud  implements  of 
husbandry,  the  trees  planted  by  him  in  lines, 
in  copses,  in  orchards,  by  thousands,  the  seat 
under  the  noble  elm  on  which  he  used  to  sit  to 
feel  the  southwest  wind  at  evening,  or  hear  the 
breathings  of  the  sea,  or  the  not  less  audible 
music  of  the  starry  heavens,  all  seemed  at  first 
unchanged.  The  sun  of  a  bright  day,  from 
which,  however,  something  of  the  fervors  of 
mid-summer  were  wanting,  fell  temperately  on 
them  all,  filled  the  air  on  all  sides  with  the 
utterance  of  life,  and  gleamed  on  the  long  line 
of  ocean.  Some  of  those  whom  on  earth  he 
loved  best,  still  were  there.  The  great  mind 
still  seemed  to  preside  ;  the  great  presence  to 
be  with  you.  You  might  expect  to  hear  again 
the  rich  and  playful  tones  of  the  voice  of  the 
old  hospitality.  Yet  a  moment  more,  and  all 
the  scene  took  on  the  aspect  of  one  great 
monument,  inscribed  with  his  name,  and  sacred 
to  his  memory.  And  such  it  shall  be  in  all  the 
future  of  America !  The  sensation  of  dcsolate- 
ncss,  and  loneliness,  and  darkness  with  which 
yon  see  it  now,  will  pass  away ;  the  sharp  grief 
of  love  and  friendship  will  become  southed ; 
men  will  repair  thither,  as  they  are  wont  to 
commemorate  the  great  days  of  history  ;  the 
same  glance  shall  take  in,  and  the  same  emo¬ 
tions  shall  greet  and  bless  the  Harbor  of  the 
Pilgrims  and^he  Tomb  of  Webster.” 

- .  - 

Livas  of  great  men  all  remind  os 

We  may  make  our  livei  ■ubllme. 

And,  parting,  leave  behind  ni 

Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time. 


CAPTAIN  CA8SIVS  H.  CI.AY. 

Cassius  Mabcellus  Clat  was  born  in  Madi¬ 
son  county,  Kentucky,  October  9, 1810.  His 
father  was  the  brave  General  Green  Clay,  who 
led  the  gallant  legions  of  Kentucky  in  the  war 
with  England,  in  1812.  He  was  graduated,  a 
mere  youth,  at  Tale  College,  and  received  from 
that  institution  the  degree  of  A.  M.,  in  1832. 
He  entered  at  once  upon  the  stage  of  public  life, 
and  although  yet  quite  a  young  man,  has  made 
his  name  known  throughout  the  world  for  his 
unterrifled  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  slave, 
though  born  and  living  in  a  slave  district. 

In  1835,  he  commenced  his  pnblic  career  by 
being  chosen  to  the  Kentucky  legislature,  where 
he  continued  until  1841.  While  a  member  of 
this  body  he  exerted  a  powerful  influence  with 
its  members,  and  stoutly  and  eloquently  advo¬ 
cated  a  system  of  common  schools,  a  plan  for 
the  improvement  of  the  jury  system,  and  inter¬ 
nal  improvements.  He  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  all  his  favorite  measures  carried  into 
execution.  In  1839,  while  a  member  of  the 
legislature,  he  was  chosen  a  delegate  to  the 
convention  which  nominated  General  Harrison 
for  the  presidency.  In  1844,  he  traveled  all 
through  Kentucky,  electioneering  for  Henry 
Clay,  and  against  the  admission  of  Texas  into 
the  Union. 

In  June,  1835,  he  established  a  newspaper  in 
Lexington,  Kentucky,  for  the  avowed  purpose 
of  opposing  the  continuation  of  slavery  in  his 
native  State.  He  immediately  encountered  the 
bitterest  opposition,  and  threats  of  personal 
chastisement  and  the  destruction  of  his  press 
were  heard  on  all  sides.  Nothing  daunted,  he 
continued  to  write  and  publish  until  late  in 
August,  when  he  was  seized  with  a  fever,  and, 
while  conflned  to  his  bed,  a  dastardly  mob  broke 
up  his  press  and  carried  it  away,  publishing  a 
resolution  that  it  should  not  again  be  set  up  in 


Kentucky,  and  threatening  to  assassinate  him 
if  he  should  attempt  it.  No  sooner,  however, 
had  he  recovered  his  health  than  he  did  revive 
it,  and  took  the  keenest  revenge  on  his  oppo¬ 
nents.  He  not  only  revived  it,  but  maintains 
it  to  this  day,  the  organ  of  free  speech  and  free 
inquiry. 

On  the  declaration  of  war  against  Mexico,  in 
1846,  he  enlisted  in  the  army,  and  was  appoint¬ 
ed  captain  of  a  company  of  mounted  men  known 
as  the  “  Old  Infantry,”  and  the  oldest  military 
company  in  the  State.  He  set  out  for  the  the¬ 
atre  of  war  overland,  and  reached  Monterey 
after  it  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  General 
Taylor.  On  his  arrival  he  was  transferred  to 
the  head  of  the  column  at  Saltil|A  On  the  23d 
of  January,  while  fighting  uWer  General 
Gaines,  at  Encamacion,  he  was  taken  prisoner, 
together  with  Captain  Henry  and  the  remnant 
of  their  respective  commands. 

While  a  prisoner.  Captain  Henry  contrived 
to  elude  the  vigilance  of  his  keepers  and  es¬ 
caped.  The  Mexican  commander  was  greatly 
enraged,  and  ordered  the  instant  execution  of 
the  entire  party,  an  order  which  was  only  pre¬ 
vented  by  the  cool  and  heroic  conduct  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Clay.  “  Kill  me,  he  exclaimed,  interpo¬ 
sing  his  person  between  the  levelled  muskets  of 
the  Mexicans  and  his  brave  band,  “  kill  me,  kill 
the  officers — but  spare  the  men ;  they  are  inno¬ 
cent  1”  His  magnanimity  and  lofty  courage 
struck  the  Mexican  commander  with  astonish¬ 
ment  and  admiration,  and  he  counteracted  his 
bloody  order.  Shortly  after  he  was  released, 
and  with  the  men  under  his  command  returned 
to  Kentucky.  On  their  toilsome  march  home 
their  sufierings  were  very  great,  and  many  of 
the  men  must  have  perished  but  for  the  noble 
generosity  A  this  brave-hearted  officer,  who 
disposed  of  his  mule,  buffalo  robe,  watch,  and 
his  entire  wardrobe,  save  the  threadbare  suit 
he  constantly  wore,  to  provide  medicines  and 


necessaries  for  his  sick  and  wounded  comrades. 
His  moral  courage  in  the  defence  suffering 
and  oppressed  humanity,  his  bravery  in  battle, 
and  his  exalted  heroism  in  interposing  his  life 
to  save  his  comrades  from  instant  slaughter,  all 
wane  before  this  great  act  of  humanity,  and  for 
which  he  deserves,  and  will  ever  receive,  the 
plaudits  of  all  men  who  carry  a  heart  beneath 
their  bosoms,  and  for  which  he  richly  deserved 
the  sword  Hiat  was  voted  to  him,  on  his  return 
home,  by  the  legislature  of  Kentucky. 

The  passage  of  the  “compromise  act,”  in 
1850,  not  suiting  his  views,  he  deserted  the 
whig  party,  with  whom  he  had  heretofore 
acted,  and  suffered  himself  to  be  run  as  candi¬ 
date  for  governor  on  purely  anti-slavery 
grounds,  causing  the  defeat  of  the  whig  party, 
for  the  first  time  in  twenty  years. — III.  Atner. 
Biography. 

SUBURBAN  LIFE. 


Now  God  be  praised,  the  snow  is  falling! 
Large  feathery  flakes,  delicate  and  pure  as  the 
down  upon  the  breast  of  the  yonng  cygnet, 
float  buoyantly  on  their  earthward  mission. 
From  above  cometh  every  good  and  perfect 
gift.  Thank  God  for  the  rain,  the  sunshine  and 
the  snow.  But  ah,  not  for  us,  who  tread  on 
warmly  carpeted  floors,  recline  on  luxuriant 
conches,  and  feel  the  warm  blood  leap  through 
our  veins  as  the  fire  sparkles  and  glows  within 
the  grate,  not  for  us  npon  whom  the  primeval 
curse  resteth  so  lightly,  cometh  the  white¬ 
winged  angels  of  mercy.  Down  by  the  open 
clap-boards  of  the  old  house  they  cluster  lov¬ 
ingly,  nestling  in  each  nook  and  cranny — down 
by  the  decayed  sleepers,  heaping  layer  upon 
layer — clinging  to  the  rickety  window  dll — 
piled  npon  the  foot-wom  threshold,  until  the 
cunning  wind  finds  no  place  wherein  to  creep. 
Ah,  who  can  say  God  caieth  not  for  his  crea- 
tnres. 

It  was  a  raw  wintry  day — intensely  cold. 
Fine  particles  of  snow,  frozen  snow,  hnrtled 
into  your  face,  producing  a  sharp  lancinating 
pain,  scarcely  endurable  to  one  unaccustomed 
to  exposure. 

Rap,  rap,  went  the  kitchen  knocker,  and 
ting-a-ling-ling  the  front  door  bell,  from  early 
dawn  until  sunset.  Jew  pedlars,  German  but¬ 
ton  venders,  baskets  with  oranges,  baskets  with 
lemons,  and  baskets  for  cold  victuals,  unfortu¬ 
nate  exHes  from  his  majesty  of  Sardinia’s  do¬ 
minions — homeless  wanderers  on  a  foreign 
shore — (Incky  for  them) — men  on  wooden 
crutches,  too  lazy  to  use  their  legs— little 
boys  without  the  necessary  complement  of  fin¬ 
gers  and  toes — big  boys  with  fingers  enough 
for  everything  within  their  reach — agents  for 
foreign  misdons,  agents  for  superannuated  cler¬ 
gymen,  cooks  and  nnrses,  venders  of  cheap  lit¬ 
erature,  venders  of  cheap  coffee,  tea  and  spices, 
at  “  lees  than  the  cost  of  importation”^— <di,  1 
was  weary  and  cold  and  fretful,  for  Norah,  with 
a  five  years  old  graft  of  the  liberty  tree,  bud 
ding  and  blossoming  on  the  Mulligan  stock,  who 
were  rich  enough  in  the  old  country,  podtively 
refused  to  open  any  but  the  kitchen  door  on 
washing  day ;  consequently  I  plied  regularly 
as  a  Hoboken  ferry  boat,  from  cosy  arm-chair 
to  frosty  door  knob.  Of  course,  I  had  a  house 
and  family  to  keep  in  order,  and  any  amount 
of  stitches  here  and  there. 
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“  I  will  be  annoyed  no  longer,”  I  said ;  “  I 
have  had  my  share  to-day.”  Just  then  I  dis¬ 
covered  that  my  little  six  year  old,  had,  during 
my  last  trip  to  the  door,  ripped  all  the  buttons 
off  papa’s  shirt,  except  the  new  one  I  had  just 
sewed  on  the  wristband.  “  JVeto  ones  were  so 
pretty,”  she  said,  “  papa  would  like  them 
best.” 

“It  is  beyond  human  endurance!”  I  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  ring  away,  good  woman,  until  the 
bell  breaks.  To-morrow  I’ll  feed  a  bull-dog,  or 
open  a  poor-house  on  my  own  hook,” — but  the 
wire  did  give  way,  and  with  it  the  infinitesi¬ 
mal  amount  of  good  nature  I  had  retained,  and 
I  strode  to  the  door  as  fiercely  as  if  I  wore  a 
moustache,  and  had  a  hard  fist. 

“  Well,  what  do  you  want?”  I  said. 

She  waited  an  instant,  and  I  saw  her  eyes 
were  filled  with  tears. 

“My  husband,  ma’am,  was  murdered,  and 
this  baby” — 

Within  her  arms  lay  a  chubby  infant,  about 
ten  months  old,  sleeping  as  sweetly  as  if  his 
cheek  was  fanned  by  gentle  zephyrs  instead  of 
the  cold  wintry  wind. 

So,  within  my  arms  slept  my  petted  boy, 
three  months  agone — now  alas ! — he  slept  the 
sleep  which  knows  no  earthly  waking.  Ah,  it 
was  not  the  sunken  eye  and  emaciated  form, 
the  bare  bosom  and  the  tattered  garment  of 
the  mother,  that  appealed  to  my  better  nature, 
but  to  an  angel  pleader  through  that  sleeping 
child  my  cold  prejudices  gave  way,  rmd  1  bade 
her  enter.  Taking  him  from  her  weary  arms, 
I  placed  him  in  one  corner  of  the  sofa,  and 
listened  to  her  tale.  There  was  an  unmistake- 
able  odor  of  alcohol  about  her,  but  I  reconciled 
myself  to  the  fact  by  supposing  that  some  well- 
meaning  person  had  pitied  her  desolate  condi¬ 
tion,  and  endeavored  to  keep  np  the  vital 
warmth  by  some  stimulating  mixture. 

She  was  the  mother  of  four  children,  had  left 
Cork  six  years  ago  with  her  husband — he  was  a 
day  laborer,  and  in  a  quarrel  with  some  Pro¬ 
testants,  had  been  severely  beaten,  and  after¬ 
wards  died,  leaving  her  alone,  and  at  that  time 
unable  to  work. 

With  my  benevolent  impulses,  prompted  by 
the  memory  of  my  cherub  child,  I  gave  her  libe¬ 
rally  from  my  own  wardrobe,  and  felt  a  secret 
delight  in  knowing  that  my  child’s  warm  flan¬ 
nels  would  now  be  of  some  service.  When  the 
woman  became  satisfied  with  the  result  of  her 
solicitations,  she  became  loquacious,  and  from 
some  unguarded  words  my  curiosity  was  ex¬ 
cited,  and  my  suspicions  aroused. 

“  How  old  are  your  children?”  I  inquired. 

“  The  baby  is  not  ten  months  yet,  Kitty  is 
almost  three  years,  and  a  fine  child  she  is, 
ma’am,  and  can  thank  a  jintleman  for  a  penny 
as  well  as  yon  or  I.  Fat,  the  spalpeen,  bad 
luck  to  him,  is  eighteen,  come  next  potato  time, 
and  divil  a  cint  he  earns  at  all,  at  all.” 

“And  the  other  one? — you  had  four,  you 
said.” 

“  Jamie,  ma’am,  works  upon  the  Island — by 
the  day,  ma’am.” 

My  suspicions  were  becoming  certiunties. 

“  Ah,  they  sent  him  up,  I  suppose,  for  how 
long?”  The  woman  found  she  had  said  too 
much. 

“  Ah,  the  lawyers  wanted  money,  and  how 
would  the  likes  of  us  have  it? — and  so  Tim 
Hogan  swore  false,  and  on  the  Holy  Cross,  too, 
— may  he  nlver  git  out  of  purgatory ! — and  so 


Jamie  wint  to  work  the  pay  out,  and — and” — 
I  interrupted  her. 

“Did  you  have  a  storm  when  ybu  came 
over  ?” 

Then  she  told  of  the  dreadful  storm — the 
closed  hatches — the  masts  gone — the  wreck, 
and  the  landing  upon  the  shores  of  Newfound¬ 
land.  In  spite  of  her  vernacular,  she  became 
intercstingipand  I  listened  attentively.  I  re¬ 
marked  aloud,  that  her  child  slept  soundly. 

“  Oh  yes,”  she  said,  “  it  was  cross  and  fretf^ 
with  the  teeth,  and  so  she  gave  it  a  drop  of 
Godfrey’s  Cordial,  and  a  sup  of  brandy,  and  it 
was  a  bit  easier.” 

Poor  innocent  I 

“  Was  your  husband  buried  in  New  York?”  1 
asked,  still  keeping  up  the  spirit  of  my  suspi¬ 
cious  inquiries. 

“  No,  ma’am,  it’s  in  Montreal  he  was  kilt,— 
bad  luck  to  the  day  he  wint  there  1” 

I  made  some  trivial  remark  about  the  “  ould 
country,”  and  then  returned  to  the  attack. 
Her  husband  had  died  five  years  before  in  Mon¬ 
treal.  Since  then,  she  had  been  a  street  beggar 
in  New  York  city,  and  its  surrounding  cities 
and  villages.  I  was  heart-sick  and  disgusted, 
and  hurried  her  away.  As  she  passed  down 
the  walk  toward  the  gate,  she  fell  with  the 
child  beneath  her.  It  uttered  no  cry,  and  she 
threw  it  against  her  shoulder,  and  was  gone.  It 
may  possibly  have  been  killed,  and  the  Coro¬ 
ner’s  fee  will  be  demanded,  as  usual.  Of  course, 
our  wise  legislators  provide  for  all  contingen¬ 
cies.  Strange  that  they  recognise  the  effect 
without  analysing  the  cause.  Will  some  one 
explain  the  principle  of  refraction  of  light 
through  golden  sherry,  ruby  port,  and  spark¬ 
ling  champagne? 

For  a  week  I  resolutely  steeled  my  heart 
against  all  charitable  impulses,  and  would  ad¬ 
mit  no  beggar,  whatever  might  be  bis  plea. 
One  day  I  met  Dennis  Flannagan.  Dennis  was 
our  man  of  all  work, — his  wife  helps  Norah  oc¬ 
casionally,  and  they  have  lived  in  our  vicinity 
for  years. 

“  Out  of  work,  Dennis  ?”  I  inquired,  after  all 
necessary  qqgstions  about  the  wife,  and  six  little 
Flannagan^P 

“  Och,  di^ a  bit  this  two  weeks,  and  the  rint 
not  paid.” 

“  But  you  cannot  live  without  working ; 
can’t  you  find  something  to  do  at  the  Gen¬ 
eral’s  ?” 

“  He  lint  me  three  dollars,  ye  see,  and  I  put 
my  spade  in  a  day  and  a  half  for  it  afterwards. 
Thin  he  towld  me  to  go  to  blazes ;  I  didn’t  earn 
the  potaties  I  kivered — bad  luck  to  him  1” 

1  laughed,  as  I  always  do,  when  Dennis  gets 
excited,  and  the  next  morning  Mrs.  Flannagan 
came  in  to  see  if  we  had  just  a  bit  of  the  joint 
left,  and  a  mouthful  of  cold  potaties  for  the 
“  childhers.”  Norah,  who  had  not  received 
absolution  for  several  weeks,  made  use  of  an 
imported  exclamation,  as  she  descended  to  her 
own  dominions.  She  gets  reckless  the  week 
before  going  to  confession,  eats  meat  three 
times  a  day  on  Friday,  and  forgets  to  tell  little 
six-year-old  that  we  are  all  heretics.  She  says 
it  don’t  cost  any  more  to  get  absolution  for  fifty 
sins  than  it  does  for  a  dozen,  and  as  for  the 
peas, — can’t  she  Irile  them,  sure? 

WeU,  the  result  of  Norah’s  descent  to  the 
kitchen  was  that  Mrs.  Flannagan  went  home 
with  our  dinner  that  was  to  be,  and  we  ate 


bread  and  butter,  had  poor  fires  the  rest  of  the 
day,  and  bod  an  uncomfortable  thrill  of  the 
tympanum  every  time  Norah  had  occasion  to 
close  a  door.  Norah  is  a  good  girl.  She  broils 
a  steak  or  chicken  to  perfection,  makes  capi¬ 
tal  toast  and  coffee^nd  puts  a  Quaker  gloss 
on  Arthur’s  shirts,W£t8,  and  Sunday  panta¬ 
loons.  Besides  that,  she  knows  bow  to  sweep 
clean,  andliton’t  scour  the  plating  from  the 
cdiim  of  our  forl^  and  spoons.  Great  deside- 
radA  that,  where  one  must  keep  up  appear¬ 
ances,  you  know.  Norah  has  her  faults.  Who 
has  not  ?  Norah  has  six  dollars  a  month,  and 
perquisites — and  earns  them.  Norah  is  a  kind 
of  hybrid  between  good  and  bad.  She  puts 
spices  in  my  soup,  pins  in  the  bed  linen  where 
it  has  been  torn  in  washing,  skims  the  cream 
for  my  cup  of  tea  especially,  and  don’t  believe 
in  “  spirit-rappings,”  when  I  tell  her  I’m  nerv¬ 
ous.  Norah  is  at  once  my  good  and  evil  ac¬ 
companiment.  I  can  do  no  better.  I  should 
not  like  to  run  the  risk  of  doing  worse:  so 
Norah  is  a  fixture — past,  present,  and  for  the 
future. 

Norah  gave  Mrs.  Flannagan  a  hint  that  we 
should  have  nothing  to  eat  in  the  house  for  a 
month  to  come,  at  least ;  but,  in  a  day  or  two, 
Mrs.  Flannagan,  and  little  Tim.  Flannagan, 
and  Mrs.  Flannagan’s  basket,  came  again. 

“ Dennis  at  work?  ”  I  interrogated,  scarcely 
looking  up  from  the  cake  I  was  compounding 

“  Sorra  a  bit  can  he  do  wid  his  ear  half  dead  1” 
was  her  reply. 

“  His  ear  1 — what  ails  it  ?  ” 

“Och,  thin,  it  was  from  Hoboken  he  wab 
coming;  and  the  frost  took  howld  of  it,  and 
its  dead  he’ll  be  soon,  I’m  thinking,  if  it  gets 
no  better.” 

Norah  flourished  the  poker  at  Tim.  as  he  took 
advantage  of  my  going  to  the  closet,  to  put  hi» 
finger  into  my  measure  of  molasses.  Mrs. 
Flannagan  assumed  a  belligerent  attitude. 
Norah  opened  the  door,  and  Tim.  fled  as  if  all 
the  pokers  in  the  kitchen  were  within  an  inch 
of  his  Celtic  curls.  Peace  now  restored,  I 
went  on  with  my  work,  and  Norah  cleaned  up 
the  mud  they  had  brought  in  her  nice  kitchen, 
and  politely  requested  Mrs.  Flannagan  to  mind 
the  rug  and  scraper,  the  next  time  she  came ; 
as  for  Tim.,  she  knew  he  would  never  venture 
within  her  territory  again. 

Mrs.  Flannagan  was  very  modest,  this  time, 
in  her  requests.  She  only  wanted  enough  to 
buy  a  quarter  of  a  tun  of  coal,  the  loan  until 
spring  of  some  blankets  she  had  washed  for 
me,  and  some  cold  victuals,  and  any  bit  of  a  rag 
I  might  wish  to  give  her. 

“  Had  any  washing  to  do  lately  ?  ” 

“  Yes  ;  but  it  was  so  cold,  and  Dennis  was 
home,  and  wanted  bis  dinner  warm,  and  some 
one  had  given  them  a  bushel  of  potatoes,  and 
some  one  else  a  piece  of  bacon,  and  they  bad 
got  along  BO  far,  and  if  they  could  only  get 
through  this  month,  then  they  should  do  well 
enough.” 

“  Did  you  wash  the  paint  on  the  steamboat 
that  time,  Mrs. Flannagan?” 

“  Divil  a  bit,  I  did.  It’s  not  for  the  likes  of 
me,  to  work  for  less  than  my  price,  ma’am — 
I,  that  was  cook  for  his  honor.” 

“  Never  mind  Sir  Patrick  now,  Mrs.  Flanna¬ 
gan  ;  I  know  all  about  that  story.  How  much 
did  Captain  Wilmer  offer  to  give  you  for  your 
work  ?  ” 
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“  Only  ten  dollars,  and  the  bit  I  might  eat.” 

“  Sow  long  would  it  have  taken  yon  to  do 
it!” 

X  Five  or  six  days,  ma’am,  and  Dinnis  at 
home  alone  the  time.” 

“  But  you  expect  me  to  give  you,  and  every 
one  else  that  knows  anything  about  you,  and 
you  refuse  to  work  and  earn  anything  for  your¬ 
self.  Don’t  come  to  me  again,  Mrs.  Flannagan, 
for  anything.  I  work,  and  Norah  works,  and 
every  one  that  has  anything  works  for  it. 
Norah,  sec  that  my  cake  don’t  burn ;  and  if 
Mrs.  Fiannagnn  will  scour  your  kitchen  to  suit 
tfou,  you  can  give  her  what  she  earns,  and  no 
more.” 

Littie  six-year- old  came  down  stairs  with  a 
three  cent  piece  her  papa  had  given  her,  and 
asked  me  if  she  might  give  it  to  Mrs.  Flannagan. 
I  assented  ;  and  while,  from  necessity,  she  was  at 
last  driven  to  scour  the  kitchen,  she  alternately 
'  cursed  the  “  bard  times,”  and  all  who  coined 
three  cent  pieces.  Having  finished  her  work — 
and  neatly,  too,  for  she  knew  Norah  pretty  well 
—  she  claimed  her  reward.  Norah  didn’t  like 
to  go  out,  just  then,  to  buy  the  piece  of 
corned  beef  and  head  of  cabbage  which  I  sug¬ 
gested,  so  I  gave  Mrs.  Flannagan  the  dollar,  in¬ 
sisting  upon  her  investing  it  in  that  way,  which 
she  promised  to  do.  A  few  days  brought  Mrs. 
Flannagan  again.  Dennis  was  still  out  of  em¬ 
ployment  ;  could  get  plenty  to  do  for  less  re¬ 
muneration,  but  would  not  work,  these  “  hard 
times,”  for  less  than  ten  shillings  a  day.  Wasn’t 
there  a  poor  fund,  and  several  charitable  do- 
uulioDS,  and  he'd  have  his  share,  sooner  than 
work  for  less  than  a  man  oug/it  to  have. 

“Was  your  beef  good?”  I  inquired. 

Mrs.  Flannagan  actually  hung  her  head. 

“  Och,  sure,  thin,  Dinnis’s  ear  hurted  him, 
and  the  childers  wanted  a  goose,  and  the  goose 
was  nice  ;  and  sure  it  made  a  nice  dinner  for 
poor  folks,  that  same  goose  did.” 

I  turned  away  from  Mrs.  Flannagan,  merely 
saying  to  Norah,  we  had  nothing  to  spare. 

That  night,  at  tea,  I  told  Arthur  all  about 
the  Flannagans  and  the  goose,  and  he  went  into 
an  elaborate  defence  of  the  poor,  and  said  it 
was  a  most  beautiful  trait  in  a  woman’s  charac¬ 
ter  to  be  benevolent ;  but  that  they  should  use 
discretion.  That  a  woman  should  go  into  the 
houses  of  the  poor,  and  ascertain  by  actnal  ob¬ 
servation,  whether  they  were  in  need  or  not. 
That  it  my  duty,  and  every  other  woman’s 
duty,  to  do  BO ;  that  this  giving  to  every  one 
that  asked  was  not  the  right  way,  and  that 
I  should  extend  my  sphere  of  usefulness  in 
order  to  fulfil  my  mission  as  a  woman,  and 
finished  his  toast  and  teachings  with  a  request 
that  I  would  make  him  a  dozen  shirts  within 
the  next  fortnight,  as  he  had  a  journey  to 
take,  and  must  have  them ;  and  as  I  had  no¬ 
thing  to  do,  I  could  make  them  as  well  as 
not.  Thank  God,  say  I,  when  he  piles  a  snow¬ 
drift  around  the  houses  of  the  honest,  indus¬ 
trious  poor ;  it  saves  coal  and  blankets. 

BmoiN  Hux,  N.  J.,  Feb.,  185S. 

Alf  ITOI<Y  NURSLIBrO. 

Gbusl,  if  you  please,  Mrs.  Bummer,  for  my 
norsling.  I  have  picked  up  a  Catarrh  in  the 
street,  and  brought  it  home  with  me  to  be 
nursed ;  a  very  ugly  nursling,  certainly.  At 
this  time  of  the  year  there  is  a  catarrh,  o^a  cold, 
or  whatever  you  please  to  call  it,  now  in  one 


shape  now  in  another,  lying  heavily  on  the 
breast  of  many  a  woman  and  man  who  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  stop  at  home  and  nurse  it.  We  must 
feed  it  upon  gruel,  Mrs.  Rummer,  keep  it  in¬ 
doors,  and  let  it  have  plenty  of  sleep  in  a  warm 
bed — that  is  the  way  to  kill  it.  There  is  a 
shorter  way  of  killing  it  which  I  think  cruel, 
and  that  is  by  depriving  it  of  drink.  An  ugly 
catarrh,  you  see,  is  not  like  a*  pretty  baby, 
though  you  do  perhaps  feed  both  with  gruel ; 
you  nurse  oue  in  order  to  destroy  it,  and  the 
other  in  order  to  keep  it  safe  and  sound. 

Put  a  little  brandy  in  the  gruel,  Mrs.  Rum¬ 
mer — it  may  do  me  no  good,  but  it  will  take 
away  from  the  sloppiness ;  and  while  you  stir 
within  the  saucepan,  faithful  housekeeper,  to 
make  your  brewing  thick  and  slab,  I’ll  ease  my 
mind— as  fidgety  old  gentlemen  like  well  to  do 
— by  talking  to  you  freely  on  the  subject  of  my 
ailment 

Mucous  membrane,  Madame,  is  the  suflferer 
on  these  occasions.  We  are  lined  with  skin 
outside  and  with  mucous  membrane  inside,  as 
perhaps  you  know.  The  two  join  at  the  nose 
and  lips.  There  is  mucous  membrane  in  the 
nostril,  which  runs  up  to  a  little  cavern  in  the 
bone  at  the  root  of  the  nose — I  shall  have  that 
blockaded  to-morrow,  and  a  pretty  headache  I 
expect  with  it — and  runs  down  to  the  throat 
and  joins  the  mucous  membrane  that  has  lined 
the  mouth,  and  they  run  together  down  the 
windpipe  to  line  all  the  air-passages  within  the 
iungs,  and  down  the  gullet  to  line  the  stomach 
and  the  channel  thence.  Now,  because  I  have 
chilled  my  skin,  the  mucous  membrane  is  to 
suffer  for  it.  First,  it  gets  dry  and  red — it 
swells  and  causes  me  to  feel,  as  you  are  used  to 
say,  “  stuffed  up.”  Next,  a  discharge  will 
begin ;  and  I  shall  consider  myself  fortunate  if 
the  catarrh  in  the  nose  does  not  run  down  into 
the  lungs,  and  make  me  cough  and  wheeze,  give 
me  a  touch,  in  fact,  of  bronchitis.  In  my  case, 
whatever  else  it  may  do,  it  always  runs  down 
by  the  other  road  into  my  stomach,  and  destroys 
my  relish  of  my  victuals.  My  friend  Whelks, 
who  is  an  odd  fellow,  generally  catches  a  cold 
wrong  side  upwards.  Whenever  be  eats  any¬ 
thing  that  plagues  the  membi^e  in  his  sto¬ 
mach,  that  establishes  a  rebellion  along  the 
whole  line,  up  intqthe  nose  and  down  into  the 
lungs,  BO  that  he  catches  cold  over  his  dinner, 
when  he  eats  what  would  give  you  or  me  only 
a  touch  of  heartburn. 

Yon,  Mrs.  Rummer,  being  an  experienced 
nurse,  know  very  well  how  a  cold  like  mine 
should  be  treated.  It  should  be  fed  with  spoon 
meat,  kept  in  a  warm  room,  and  made  to  per¬ 
spire  at  night.  After  all  fever  has  departed,  if 
the  nursling  should  still  linger  in  existence,  yon 
would  suggest  choking  it  with  a  rump-steak 
and  a  pint  of  port  A  good  dinner  and  an 
extra  glass  of  wine,  will  make  me,  as  I  have 
often  heard  you  say  on  such  occasions,  a  free 
man.  You  are  quite  right  That  is  the  sensi¬ 
ble,  old  fashioned,  efficient  way  of  nursing  a 
catarrh,  which  I  commend  to  all  who  can  afford 
to  stay  at  home.  For,  yon  see,  spoon  meat  and 
warm  rooms  only  make  matters  worse,  if  one  is 
obliged  to  go  to  and  from  them  to  one’s  daily 
business,  through  all  manner  of  cold  or  damp, 
or  among  all  manner  of  draughts. 

If  I  were  a  business  man,  or  hod  to  spend 
much  of  my  day  behind  the  counter  in  a 
draughty  shop,  I  would  certainly  not  treat  my¬ 


self  in  this  way.  In  that  case  I  would  try  the 
barborons  but  effective  method  first  suggested 
by  Dr.  G.  J.  B.  Williams,  who  advises,  when 
yon  catch  cold,  to  baulk  it  at  once.  Cut  away 
the  ground  from  under  it.  Let  it  have  nothing 
to  go  upon.  Of  course  there  cannot  be  a  dis¬ 
charge  of  fluid  into  the  nose  and  lungs,  unless 
such  fluid  is  first  drawn  from  the  blood ;  and 
the  blood  again  has  to  get  it  from  the  food. 
Let  all  your  food,  therefore,  be  solid.  Do  not 
drink  a  drop  of  anything.  What  follows  !  The 
blood  has  a  great  many  pulls  upon  its  resources, 
for  all  the  natural  and  necessary  processes  and 
secretions  in  the  body ;  such  demands  must  be 
met,  and  the  result  is,  that  when  the  nose  and 
lungs  attempt  to  overdraw  their  small  account 
upon  its  bank  for  mucous  due,  it  is  obliged  to 
refuse  payment.  I  could  n’t  myself  go  without 
my  coffee  and  my  tea ;  but  when  you  uext  find 
that  a  cold  is  coming,  Mrs.  Rummer,  you,  if 
you  like,  may  try  the  plan,  and  I  believe  you 
will  find  that  if  you  lose  no  time  in  beginning, 
forty -eight  hours  of  total  abstinence  from  liquid 
of  all  sorts  will  kill  a  cold  entirely.  Now,  a 
man  who  tries  this  remedy  may  go  out  into  the 
air,  and  the  more  the  better.  For  the  more  he 
walks  and  creates  exhalations  from  the  skin, 
the  more  he  robe  the  blood  of  water,  and  the 
more  thoroughly  he  breaks  the  bank  on  which 
the  nose  and  throat  and  lungs  rely  for  the 
means  of  making  themselves  troublesome. 

Mrs.  Rummer,!  have  observed  that  when  you 
have  a  cold  in  the  nose,  you  yourself  are  always 
in  the  habit  of  calling  it  the  Influenza.  No 
doubt,  Mrs.  Bummer,  the  influenza  is  a  catarrh ; 
but  then  it  is  an  epidemic  catarrh,  and  it  is  by 
no  means  always  prevailing.  It  has  raged  only 
about  a  score  of  times  during  the  last  three  cen¬ 
turies  ;  and  after  each  visitation,  for  some  years 
individuals  have  remained  subject  to  isolated 
attacks,  but  that  is  all.  It  is  an  epidemic,  and 
a  very  strange  one.  It  is  produced  by  some 
subtle  influence  in  the  air ;  and  the  Itaiians 
therefore  called  the  whole  disease  the  Influence, 
or  Influenza.  The  French  call  it  grippe.  The 
old  doctors  called  it  catarrh  by  contagiem. 
Certainly  it  is  contagious ;  but  that  is  not  all. 
True  Influenza  not  only  includes  in  one  com¬ 
plaint  the  whole  run  of  catarrh,  with  more  than 
usual  tenderness  about  the  eyes,  but  it  is  ac¬ 
companied  with  an  enormous  depression  of 
the  spirits  and  the  vital  energies.  Yon  can  no 
more  mistake  the  depression  of  influenza  for  the 
depresnon  of  a  cold,  than  you  can  mistake  a 
well  for  a  worm  hole. 

The  disease  runs  its  course  rapidly — a  previ¬ 
ously  healthy  man  is  convalescent  in  a  week, 
but  remains  debilitated.  A  sickly  man,  or  an 
old  man,  it  will  often  pull  down  to  the  grave. 
The  influenza  of  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven  was  practically  more  fatal  than  the  chol¬ 
era;  though  not  BO  apparently.  Many  more 
died  of  it  than  die  during  a  season  of  cholera, 
but  then  the  numbers  attacked  are  incompara¬ 
bly  greater.  Influenza  will  seize  at  once  half 
the  population  in  a  town ;  and  if  they  all  get 
well  again  except  one  in  a  thousand  strong 
men,  and  a  certain  number  of  the  weakly,  the 
mortality  may  still  be  very  alanning — greater 
than  is  caui^  by  cholera,  which  attacks  only  a 
few  of  us,  but  destroys  one  of  evety  two  or 
three  on  whom  it  seizes. 

There  is  no  mistaking  the  existence  of  the 
mysterious  influence  which  causes  this  disease. 
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In  the  year  eighteen  hondred  and  thirty-three 
it  visited  us.  On  the  third  of  April  in  that 
year,  the  day  of  its  arrival,  a  ship,  the  Stag, 
was  coming  up  the  channel,  and  at  two  o’clock 
arrived  off  Berry  Head,  all  on  board  well. 
There  was  an  easterly  wind  blowing  from  the 
land,  and  in  half  an  hour  forty  of  the  men  were 
smitten  with  influenza;  by  six  o’clock  sixty 
were  on  tbo  sick  list  with  it ;  by  two  o’clock 
on  the  succeeding  day,  there  were  one  hundred 
and  sixty  men  laid  up.  On  the  same  third  of 
April  the  disease  appeared  in  London,  and  on 
the  evening  of  that  day  the  regiment  on  duty 
at  Portsmouth  went  to  bed  all  well ;  but,  on  the 
next  morning,  there  were  not  soldiers  enough 
able  to  get  up  and  do  garrison  duty.  The  in¬ 
fluence  was  upon  them. 

What  this  influence  is,  no  man  can  tell  with 
certainty.  Influenza  has  more  than  once  in  a 
curious  way  preceded  cholera,  and  it  is  supposed 
— incorrectly  perhaps — to  travel  as  cholera 
does,  in  a  given  direction  without  being  gov¬ 
erned  by  the  wind.  It  is  said  then  to  be  con¬ 
nected  with  the  magnetic  currents  of  the  earth. 
It  is  said  also  to  depend  on  the  electrical  con¬ 
dition  of  the  air,  which  becomes  negatively 
electric,  or  which  causes  an  accumulation  of 
electricity  in  human  bodies.  Many  of  the  re¬ 
corded  epidemics  of  this  kind  have  been  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  appearance  of  peculiar  dry  thick 
fogs.  Negatively  electric  clouds  have  been  ob¬ 
served  before  an  epidemic  has  set  in,  and  thun¬ 
derstorms.  Meat  sent  up  at  the  tail  of  a  kite 
has  come  down  putrid.  The  influence  has  been 
ascribed  also  to  the  development  under  certain 
conditions  of  vast  clouds  of  vegetable  germs  or 
animalcules,  smaller  than  the  microscopists  can 
detect,  as  it  is  certain  that  there  must  exist  by 
myriads  forms  of  life  too  minnte  even  for  de¬ 
tection  by  the  best  of  lenses.  A  certain  ani¬ 
malcule  or  a  certain  fungus  coming  in  contact 
with  the  air  passages  may  be  the  cause  of  the 
peculiar  iritation,  and  its  germs  carried  about 
by  a  person  who  has  been  among  them  may  be 
communicated  by  him  —  through  contact,  or 
contagion  —  to  his  neighbors.  So  we  may  ex¬ 
plain  the  certain  fact,  that  a  man  coming  by 
railway  from  a  town  in  which  there  is  influenza, 
not  being  himself  sick,  may  g^ve  the  sickness 
to  the  friends  with  whom  he  stays,  in  a  town 
not  otherwise  infected. 

But  of  all  colds  or  catarrhs  the  oddest  is  that 
caused  by  hay,  called  the  hay  asthma.  Hap¬ 
pily  we  arc  not  all  apt  to  catch  it  Only  a 
few  people,  and  they,  to  a  marvelous  degree, 
arc  sensitive  to  an  influence  proceeding  from 
fresh  hay,  which  begets  all  ^e  symptoms  of  a 
severe  cold,  excessive  itching  and  pinching 
over  the  whole  mucous  membrane,  sneezing, 
running  at  the  nose,  cough,  difficulty  of  breath¬ 
ing,  and  so  forth.  It  will  affect  people  not  in 
an  ordinary  way  liable  to  catch  cold,  will  affect 
them  only  in  the  hay  season,  and  then  only  if 
they  go  near  ripe  grass  or  new  hay.  Such  peo¬ 
ple,  if  they  can  afford  it,  fly  the  country  at  that 
time  of  year,  and  live  in  town,  or  upon  some 
barren  stretch  of  coast ;  there  they  are  safe. 
A  lady  liable  to  suffer  from  this  influence  one 
day  was  attacked  suddenly  at  tea  time,  some 
time  after  the  hay  harvest.  Her  ^ildren  had 
come  in  to  tea  out  of  a  bam  full  of  new  hay,  in 
which  thoy  had  been  playing.  The  same  lady 
used  to  go  to  Harwitch  during  the  hay  making 
season,  and  one  day  while  walking  on  the  shore 


there,  she  was  suddenly  attacked.  Next  morn¬ 
ing  she  discovered  that  there  was  some  hey  be. 
ing  made  on  the  top  of  a  cliff,  at  the  time  when 
she  was  walking  under  it.  In  another  year,  she 
was  visiting  at  another  place  after  the  hay  sea¬ 
son,  and  was  suddenly  attacked  in  her  bed-room 
with  the  catarrh.  It  turned  out  that  a  large 
haystack  had  been,  since  early  in  the  morning, 
in  course  of  removal  from  a  fleld  at  a  great  dis¬ 
tance  to  a  yard  close  by  the  house. 

Doctor  Watson,  who  is  my  instructor  about 
all  these  things,  was  called  to  see  the  wife  of  a 
stable-keeper  near  Regent  street.  He  found 
her  with  a  crying  cold,  alarming  difficulty  of 
breathing,  and  loud  wheezing.  Such  symptoms 
having  come  on  some  days  before,  her  husband 
had  proposed  to  drive  her  in  a  gig  to  Islington 
to  sea  a  doctor.  They  accordingly  bad  set  out, 
but  before  they  got  from  Regent  street  to  Isl¬ 
ington  the  woman  became  quite  well.  She  had 
then  spent  one  or  two  quiet  days  and  easy 
nights  with  some  friends  in  the  City,  but  di¬ 
rectly  after  she  came  home  the  old  symptoms 
returned  upon  her. 

There  was  a  strong  smell  of  hay  in  the  house, 
and  the  husband  stated  that  his  lofts  had  lately 
been  filled  with  a  number  of  fresh  trasses,  which 
were  mor^  than  usually  scented.  It  appeared, 
also,  that  his  wife  was  always  worse  at  night 
when  the  house  was  shut  up,  and  better  in  the 
morning  when  the  windows  were  all  opened 
and  the  air  blew  in.  Change  of  dwelling  was 
advised.  The  woman  removed  to  a  house  a 
hundred  yards  off,  and  got  well  immediately. 
Then  she  went  into  the  country  till  the  scented 
hay  was  all  used  up.  A  drier  stock  having 
been  laid  in  she  returned,  and  suffered  no  more 
than  a  slight  cough  and  difficulty  of  breathing, 
which  did  not  distress  her.  Whatever  be  the 
precise  way  in  which  fresh  hay  exerts  its  influ¬ 
ence,  it  appears  to  be  that  particular  grass 
which  gives  to  the  hay  its  scent— called  by  the 
botanists  the  anthoxanthum  odoratum — which 
is  the  source  of  this  extremely  curious  disorder. 

Now,  I  am  not  going  on  to  talk  about  old 
coughs,  or  old  men’s  and  women's  coughs,  be¬ 
cause  I  am  an  oldish  man  and  you  are  an  old¬ 
ish  woman,  Hre.  Rummer,  and  wc  must  not 
frighten  one  another.  We  must  nurse  carefully 
what  ugly  colds  wc  get,  and  make  an  end  of 
them.  Fill  me  the  foot-pan  with  hot  water,  and 
dish  up  the  gruel. — Household  Words. 


HOW  RUSSIA  GOT  TUB  CRIMEA. 

[Tm  following  extract  from  CMambert’i  lUpotiUny,  will 
be  read  with  appetite  at  the  present  criaix.  It  forms 
part  of  a  well-written  biography  of  the  famous  Su- 
warrow.]  _ 

CxTHARiNE  had  huddled  up  a  peace  with  the 
Sultan,  in  1774,  partly  on  account  of  the  Pugat- 
chey  danger,  and  partly  because  of  the  menac¬ 
ing  tone  of  the  British  Cabinet ;  but  no  sooner 
was  England  involved  in  a  war  with  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  France  preparing  to 
strike  in  with  the  revolted  colonies,  than  the 
prince,  true  to  the  traditional  policy  of  St.  Pe¬ 
tersburg,  forthwith  commenced,  while  yet  the 
ink  was  wet  with  which  she  had  subscribed  a 
covenant  of  “  perpetual  peace”  with  Turkey, 
active  provocations  for  a  renewal  of  the  war 
by  offensive  demonstrations  in  the  Crimea,  on 
the  Kuban,  northward  of  the  Cancasian-Cor- 
dillers,  and  on  the  diorcs  of  the  Black  Sea.  In 
1776,  Suwarrow,  fully  posseSred  of  the  designs 


of  the  Czarina,  left  St.  Petersburg  for  Chorson, 
the  most  southern  point  of  theTlussian  frontier 
toward  Turkey ;  and  without  even  a  decent 
pretence  for  hostilities,  at  once  attacked  Dulut 
Ghiray,  Khan  of  the  Crimea,  drove  him  off  to 
seek  such  redress  as  Constantinople  might  af¬ 
ford,  and  set  up  Scham  Giray,  a  kinsman  of  the 
deposed  Khan,  and  the  supple  tool  of  Russia,  in 
his  stead.  General  Suwarrow  next  proceeded 
to  erect  forts  on  the  Kuban,  and  provoke  hos¬ 
tilities  with  the  “banditti  of  Circassia,”  but 
with  such  ill  fortune  that  he  abandoned  the  task 
to  Major  General  Keyser,  and  busied  himself 
with  the  “  delicate  mission,”  a  much  easier  one 
at  all  events,  than  the  guerilla  warfare  with 
the  Tcherkessi,  of  removing  some  20,000  Ar¬ 
menian  families  from  the  Crimea  to  the  districts 
of  Catherinorlof,  in  Russia,  where  they  would 
be  more  manageable  than  in  their  own  country. 
Nearly  a  third  of  these  unfortunates  perished 
by  the  way  of  fatigue  and  privation,  and  hun¬ 
dreds  threw  themselves,  in  despair,  under  the 
hoofs  of  the  Cossack  horses  as  the  riders,  in 
obedience  to  Snwarrow’s  orders,  pricked  them 
on  with  their  spears,  as  in  goading  cattle  to 
market  or  to  pasture. 

The  Sublime  Porte  loudly  remonstrated 
against  these  proceedings  of  the  Russian  gen¬ 
eral,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  parade  a  nu¬ 
merous  fleet  in  the  Black  Sea,  but  the  deplor¬ 
able  war  in  America,  and  her  European  allies, 
precluding  the  Ministry  of  Lord  North  from 
affording  the  Sultan  more  than  “  moral”  help, 
the  Capudan  Pasha  returned  with  his  fleet  to 
Constantinople,  after  receiving  a  contemptuous 
note  from  Suwarrow,  in  reply  to  a  demand  for 
an  “  explanation”  of  the  Russian  doings  in  the 
Crimea,  and  the  appearance  of  “  Russian  cor¬ 
sairs”  in  the  Black  Sea,  to  the  effect  that  the 
legitimate  Khan  of  the  Tartars,  Schaim  Ghi- 
rag,  had  been  pleased  to  call  in  the  aid  of  his 
august  ally,  the  Empress  of  the  Russians,  which 
had  enabled  him  to  dispense  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Sultan  ;  and  that  with  the  scandalous 
epithet  of  “  corsairs”  applied  by  Capudan  Pa¬ 
sha  to  her  imperial  Majesty’s  ships,  that  was  a 
grave  offence  which  must  be  answered  for  here¬ 
after..  The  Sultan  was  at  length  induced  to 
acknowledge  Sultan  Ghiray  as  the  rightful 
Khan  ;  and  that  point  gained,  comparative  tran¬ 
quility  prevailed  till  1782,  when  the  Tartar 
tragic  comic  farce  was  played  out.  Large 
bodies  of  Russian  troops  having  been  quietly 
drawn  together  and  judiciously  ^sted,  the 
Prince  Potemkin  iisued  a  proclamation,  setting 
forth  that  Schaim  Ghiray  had  solemnly  abdi¬ 
cated  his  khanship,  entirely  of  his  own  free 
will,  in  favor  of  the  Empress  of  Russia,  to 
whom,  therefore.  Nogay  Tartars  were  bound, 
and  required  immediately  to  swear  allegiance. 
To  facilitate  the  due  performance  of  this  so¬ 
lemnity — at  which  Suwarrow  and  his  soldiers 
were  of  course  to  assist — a  grand  feast  was  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  open  air  for  the  Nogay  chiefs  and 
their  dependents,  where  after  they  had  devour¬ 
ed  100  oxen,  and  800  sheep,  with  25,000  pints 
of  sage  bran^,  the  oath  was  administered  to 
them  collectively,  and  Suwarrow  immediately 
despatched  a  special  courier  to  inform  Prince 
Potemkin  of  the  completion  of  that  “act  of 
faith  and  homage,”  by  the  intoxicated  Tartars. 
Doubts,  however,  were  not  long  In  suggesting 
themselves  to  the  mind  of  General  Suwarrow, 
as  to  the  degree  of  binding  force  with  an  oath. 
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however  solemn  in  itself,  or  impressively  ad¬ 
ministered,  could  be  oxx>ected  to  have  upon  the 
conscience  of  men,  who,  “  he  was  grieved  to 
discover,  were  entirely  destitute  of  religions 
reverence the  result  of  which  was  an  under¬ 
standing  between  him  and  the  Prince  Potem¬ 
kin,  that  all  the  tribes  of  Nogay  Tartars  should 
be  gradually  removed  to  the  wilds  of  Ural,  and 
that  in  the  meantime  they  should  be,  as  oppor¬ 
tunity  offered,  as  quietly  as  possible,  and  under 
plausible  pretexts,  disarmed.  This  scheme  went 
on  prosperously  for  some  time ;  but  at  last  a 
large  body  of  Nogays,  on  their  way  to  the  Ural 
steppes,  suddenly  refusing  to  move  further  in 
that  direction,  overpowered  and  broke  away 
from  the  escort,  and  fled  for  shelter  to  the 
southwest  bank  of  the  Kuban,  in  the  plains  of 
Caucassia. 

Suwarrow  pursued  them  thither  with  the  de¬ 
termination  of  taking  signal  vengeance  upon 
the  “  oath-breaking  infldels” — a  promise  which 
he  thoroughly  redeemed.  By  day  break  on  the 
morning  of  September,  1782,  whether  the  pre¬ 
cise  delinquents  he  was  in  qnest  of,  the  general 
did  not  stop  to  inquire — and  presently  the  Rus¬ 
sian  squadrons  burst  upon  the  surprised  and  de¬ 
fenceless  tribe,  and  “  the  massacre,”  we  read, 
“continued  till  noon” — till,  in  fact,  all — men, 
women,  and  children, — having  been  destroyed 
by  Suwarrow’s  express  orders,  “they  being 
godle&s  heathens,  who  did  not  respect  their 
oaths !”  This  terrible  example,  if  we  believe 
the  Russian  historians,  produced  the  desired 
effect ;  and  the  enforced  migration  of  the  No¬ 
gays  encountered  no  further  opposition.  Catha¬ 
rine  soon  afterwards  sent  the  successful  general 
the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Equestrian  Order  of  St. 
Waldomir,  “  as  a  public  testimony  of  our  ap¬ 
probation  of  the  zeal  and  activity  you  have 
displayed  in  our  service,  and  particularly  in  the 
commission  you  have  borne  under  the  direction 
of  our  General  Prince  Potemkin,  for  the  re¬ 
union  of  the  various  nations  of  the  Russian 
Empire.”  Suwarrow  returned  to  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  in  1785,  and  having  thoroughly  pacified 
the  Nogay  Tartars,  one  of  whose  chiefs,  Mursa 
Bey — a  great  eater  who  drank  pure  sage  brandy 
with  his  meals,  and  was  carried  by  his  servants 
to  bed — the  Russian  general  regarded  with 
great  attachment  and  esteem,  and  took  leave  of 
with  many  expressions  of  affectionate  interest. 


CITDA  AND  HER  EXILES. 

[At  tbia  moment  the  fkir  iaUnd  of  Cuba  is  a  sabject  of 
intense  interest  to  the  people  of  this  country.  The  inha¬ 
bitants  of  that  island,  groanio|;  under  the  oppressions  of 
a  TCrj  tyrannical  government,  and  seeing  before  their 
very  eyes  the  wonderful  prosperity  and  progress  of  this 
Republic  under  free  inatitntions,  naturally  sigh  for  a 
change  that  may  bring  to  them  the  same  happiness. 
They  struggle  for  freedom,  and  our  people,  though  lovers 
of  law  and  order  and  respecters  of  treaties,  cannot  hut 
sympathise  with  them.  And  it  is  not  strange  that  with 
the  more  ardent  and  chivalrous  spirits,  this  sympathy 
should  sometimes  break  ont  into  a  sort  of  “  filibustering” 
action. 

It  is  well  known  there  are  many  patriotic  exiles  firom 
Cuba  in  this  country,  who  aie  suspected  by  their  govern¬ 
ment  officials  of  loving  liberty  too  well  to  render  it  safe 
for  them  to  remain  on  the  Island.  There  is  a  band  of 
them  in  this  city,  who  watch  and  wait  for  the  moving  of 
the  waters,  and 

“  Oft  to  the  east  their  weary  eyes  they  cast. 

And  wish  the  lingering  dawn  would  glimmer  forth  at  last. 

They  have  a  place  of  rendesvous,  where  they  occasion¬ 
ally,  and  perhaps  statedly,  meet  to  console  each  other  in 
their  solitude,  and  encour.sge  each  other’s  hopes.  It 
seems  one  of  their  times  of  meeting  is  on  the  first  day  of 


the  year,  when  they  have  an  oration  or  some  literary  ex¬ 
ercises.  By  chance,  an  oration  delivered  under  such  cir- 
cumstances,  January  1, 1864,  has  recently  come  into  onr 
bands,  printed  in  pamphlet  form.  It  is  an  able  and  elo¬ 
quent  performance,  and  on  that  account  alone  would  be 
worthy  of  appearing  in  onr  pages;  but  it  derives  an  ad¬ 
ditional  interest  from  the  peculiar  circumstances  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  author  and  bis  audience,  and  the  subjects  of 
which  it  treats. 

The  author  discusses  the  subject  of  slavery  in  Cuba 
with  ability  and  a  high  philosophical  bearing.  His 
scheme  for  gradual  emancipation,  to  embrace  a  long 
period  of  perhaps  forty  or  fifty  years,  is  ingenious,  and 
perhaps  mure  feasible  |ban  that  presented  many  years 
ago  by  Henry  Clay,  in  Kentucky.  Thismagaxine  will  not 
be  permitted  to  interfere  in  the  question  of  slavery  in  onr 
Southern  States,  for  we  believe  that  is  a  matter  which 
belongs  exclusively  to  the  States  where  it  exists,  and  its 
inherent  and  perplexing  difficulties  ought  not  to  be  aug¬ 
mented  by  unfriendly  Interference  from  outsiders.  We 
trust,  therefore,  our  southern  readers  will  not  be  displeased 
at  the  opportunity  of  seeing  what  an  intelligent  Cuban 
exile  has  to  say  with  regard  to  the  institution  on  his  own 
beloved  Island. 

The  address,  or  oration,  was  by  Don  Lorenso  Alls,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Political  Economy.  But  the  eloquent  lips  that 
uttered  it  on  the  first  of  January,  1854,  are  now  cold  in 
death,  and  on  the  first  of  January,  1855,  his  distinguished 
friend,  Domingo  De  Goiconria,  who  translated  it,  pub¬ 
lished  a  pamphlet  edition  with  the  following  announce¬ 
ment  and  dedication: — 

“  Having  bad  the  pleasure  of  publishing  this  littie  work 
in  Spanish,  for  the  purpose  of  free  circulation  in  Cuba, 

I  now  present  it  to  my  American  Diends,  in  their  own 
language,  dedicating  the  translation  to  my  worthy  and 
lament)^  friend,  whose  last  efiort  it  was. 

New  York,  Jan.  1, 1856  Doiiuoo  Di  Goioomu.]  _ 

ADDRESS  BY  DON  LORENZO  ALLO,  TO  THE  CUBAN 
EXILES  IN  NEW  YORK. 

Gentlemen  : — I  propose  to  treat,  this  even¬ 
ing,  on  Domestic  Slavery  in  its  relations  with 
wealth  j  and  I  deem  it  convenient  to  divide 
the  subject  into  three  parts,  ot  which  the  fol¬ 
lowing  are  the  mottoes :  First.  Slavery  is  an¬ 
tagonistic  to  wealth.  Second.  Refutation  of 
the  arguments  in  support  of  slavery.  Third. 
The  means  of  abolishing  slavery  in  Cuba.  Per¬ 
mit  me,  by  way  of  exordium,  a  few  words  on 
our  ideas  and  on  our  Tribune.  The  title  of 
this  exordium  will  be 

THE  CUBAN  TRIBUNE. 

Tbe  ideas  to  which  I  am  about  to  give  ex¬ 
pression,  are  based  upon  my  convictions,  and  I 
would  desire  to  see  them  instilled  into  the  soul 
of  every  man.  I  address  you  with  my  heart  on 
ifly  lips,  because  I  go  to  treat  of  the  rights  of 
the  human  race.  I  entertain  no  fear;  I  re¬ 
spect  every  man’s  opinion ;  and  I  consider 
myself  as  fulfilling  a  duty  when  I  utter  my 
own.  It  is  in  this  way  that  I  understand  lib¬ 
erty.  I  see  you  before  me,  and  not  only  you, 
but  all  Cubans,  and  universal  humanity  regard¬ 
ing  and  listening  to  me,  attentive  and  silent. 
It  is  not  pride,  but  rather  sincerity  that  dic¬ 
tates  to  me  the  language  j  and  yon  should  not 
blame  me  for  it,  as  in  doing  so,  yon  would  be 
blaming  yourselves.  Yes,  gentlemen,  blaming 
yourselves ;  for  some  of  my  ideas  I  have  al¬ 
ready  indicated  on  this  tribune,  and  their  very 
indication  has  won  for  me  your  plaudits — 
plaudits  which  I  bless,  because  they  argue  the 
identity  of  our  sentiments.  If  there  be  any 
censure  against  me,  it  will  be  against  you  also ; 
but  I  believe  that  yon  do  not  fear  that  censure, 
as  I  do  not,  since  error  alone  can  find  fault 
with  ns  for  holding  in  our  hearts  the  love  of 
Cuba  and  the  love  of  humanity  identical.  I 
said  that  I  was  about  to  speak  of  the  Cuban 
tribune. 

The  Cuban  tribune  1  This  is  it :  a  desk  and 
a  covering.  Nothing  more.  Around  are  benches 
and  arms  which  do  not  belong  to  ns.  Here 
there  is  nothing  ours.  Even  the  right  to  enter 
this  hall  costs  us  a  sum  ;  a  petty  sum  which  we 
poor  exiles  pay.  But,  gentlemen,  our  poverty 
is  onr  greatness.  The  temple  of  Country  is 
the  temple  of  virtue,  and  in  that  temple,  gold 
and  decorations  are  dross  and  rags :  in  that 
temple  nothing  is  esteemed  save  self-denial, 
patriotism  and  fraternity.  Our  poverty  might  I 
appal  us  if  it  were  the  chastisement  of  onr  I 


crimes;  but  the  chastisement  which  iniquity 
applies  to  merit  is  merit’s  most  resplei^ent 
aureole.  Onr  tyrants  have  been  powerful 
enough  to  deprive  us  of  our  property,  our  fa¬ 
mily,  and  onr  firesides,  but  they  could  not  take 
from  us  onr  patriotism,  that  moral  gold  whose 
degrees  of  fineness  are  purified  by  the  fire  of 
persecution.  Onr  tyrants  announce  to  the 
world  “  These  fllibusteros  are  some  shirtless 
vagabonds  whom  we  have  driven  from  onr  col¬ 
ony.”  But  the  world  regards  us,  for  there  are 
two  things  which  the  world  cannot  but  regard  ; 
justice  and  misfortune.  The  world  sees  us 
proscribed,  in  exile ;  but  it  sees  ns,  not  utter¬ 
ing  a  useless  and  cowardly  wailing,  but  serene, 
tranquil,  panting  to  fly  to  Cnba  to  rescue  our 
brothers  from  captivity ;  it  sees  ns  consecrated 
to  the  enlightenment  of  our  minds ;  it  sees  us 
good  men  and  honored ;  and  it  hears  proclaim- 
^  from  this  tribunal  the  pure  sentiment  of 
our  hearts.  The  merit  of  a  tribune  consists  in 
the  principles  which  are  uttered  from  it ;  in  the 
ideas  of  progress  which  irradiate  from  it  j  and 
in  the  political  and  moral  doctrines  which  it 
enounces  in  defending  the  rights  of  man.  That 
the  world  beholds  in  ns,  and  its  terrible  male¬ 
diction  falls  upon  our  tyrants. 

Heretofore  Cuba  has  not  had  a  tribune. — 
Here  it  is ;  poor,  isolated,  set  in  a  foreign  soil ; 
and  its  first  accents  are  not  those  of  hate  nor 
vengeance.  No,  the  Cuban  tribune  causes  to 
be  heard  the  voice  of  truth,  for  that  is  the  voice 
of  history  and  of  science ;  causes  to  be  heard 
the  voice  of  Justice,  for  that  is  the  voice  which 
sustains  the  rights  of  the  peoples  ;  and  causes 
to  be  heard  the  voice  of  liberty,  for  that  is  the 
voice  which  determines  the  statutes  of  the  hu¬ 
man  race. 

Onr  tribune  is  poor ;  it  is  bom  humble  and 
nndraped;  but  its  ftitnre  is  immense.  Trans¬ 
lated  soon  to  our  own  soil,  it  will  be  occupied 
by  Cubans  who  may  enlighten  tbe  world  with 
their  eloquence.  Liberty  gives  birth  to  De¬ 
mosthenes  and  Cicero.  Onr  tribune  is  poor ; 
but  the  Redeemer  of  the  world  was  bom  in  a 
manger.  We  ourselves  are  also  poor ;  but  in 
the  temple  of  liberty  there  are  no  distinct  seats 
for  the  poor  and  the  rich,  as  in  the  temple  ot 
immortality  there  is  no  difference  of  place  for 
the  prosperous  and  the  unfortunate.  In  that 
holy  temple  George  Washington  is  great,  ex¬ 
ercising  &e  Presidency  of  the  United  States,  as 
Narciso  Lopez  dying  on  the  scaffold  for  the 
freedom  of  Cuba. 

SLAVERY  IS  ANTAGONISTIC  TO  WEALTH. 

There  are  three  things  that  are  inseparable  : 
wealth,  morality,  and  humanity.  Some  people 
believe  that  slavery,  supposing  it  to  be  morally 
right,  contributes  to  tbe  production  of  wealth  ; 
a  most  fatal  error,  since  political  economy 
would  not  be  a  tme  science  if  it  were  not  based 
on  morality. 

Let  ns  seek  in  this  science  and  in  Christianity, 
the  first  argument  to  combat  slavery.  Morality 
is  the  science  of  what  is  just  and  unjust.  Every 
man  is  called  just  or  virtuous  who  is  good,  hu¬ 
mane,  and  a  civilizer  ;  and  everything  which  is 
just  is  called  good,  because  it  produces  inesti¬ 
mable  benefits  to  the  individual  and  to  society. 
Christianity  is  based  on  morality  and  virtue, 
and  all  its  doctrines  proclaim  the  fraternity  of 
men.  Paganism  was  contrary  to  morality,  to 
virtue,  and  did  not  comprehend  tbe  meaning  of 
human  brotherhood.  Tbe  greatness  of  the  pa¬ 
gan  peoples  was  a  false  greatness.  Where 
temples  were  raised  to  lewd  and  vengeful 
qualities,  where  labor  was  ignominious,  and 
where  man  was  not  tbe  brother  of  man,  there 
could  not  be  neatness,  because  there  could  not 
be  virtue.  There  existed  not  there,  modest 
love,  probity,  conjugal  fidelity,  nor  any  of  the 
Christian  virtues.  Therefore  those  peoples  fell 
Into  decay. 

Jesus  Christ  taught  all  tbe  principles  which 
constitute  true  morality,  principles  which  serve 
as  the  foundation  of  his  divine  religion,  and 
which  have  brought  to  the  people  wealth,  sci¬ 
ence,  progress  and  prosperity.  Wealth  is  not 
merely  material ;  it  is,  likewise,  intellectual 
and  moral ;  and  material  wealth  cannot  even 
exist  without  creating  the  other  two.  There¬ 
fore,  slavery  is  contrary  to  the  bases  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  whose  great  doctrines  are  “  Love  thy 
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neighbor  as  thyself,”  and  “  Do  onto  others  what 
yon  would  have  others  do  nnto  yon.” 

The  second  argument  against  riavery  Is  pre¬ 
sented  to  ns  by  history.  When,  in  Rome,  the 
proprietors  of  the  soil  cultivated  ti^e  land  with 
their  own  hands,  they  occupied  themselves 
solely  in  the  camp  and  in  labor.  When  Cincin- 
natns  was  inform^  of  his  elevation  to  the  Dicta¬ 
torship  he  was  ploughing  his  field ;  and,  has¬ 
tening  to  his  spouse,  he  said  to  her,  “  I  fear  that 
my  little  farm  must  remain  nntilled  this  year.” 
Rome  was  not,  at  that  time,  the  mistress  of  the 
world  ;  but  her  fields  were  in  the  most  flourish¬ 
ing  condition.  When  that  same  Rome  entrust¬ 
ed  agriculture  to  slaves,  so  that  they  might  ac¬ 
quire  wealth  with  blood,  their  fields  were  so 
neglected  that  the  conquerors  of  the  world 
suffered  wretchedness  and  starvation.  Rome 
saw  herself  compelled  to  im^rt  corn  from 
Sicily,  from  Spain,  and  from  Egypt ;  and,  to 
have  an  idea  of  her  wretchedness,  it  is  merely 
necessary  to  remember,  that  the  Europe  of  that 
day  did  not  produce,  in  one  year,  even  half  of 
the  fruits  which  any  of  its  states  produces  at 
present. 

Rome  always  maintained  slavery,  and  in  this 
we  have  the  explanation  how  it  was  that  the 
Teutonic  races  parcelled  among  themselves  her 
provinces,  as  birds  of  prey  divide  a  dead  body. 
The  European  peoples  a^lished  slavery,  and 
the  manumissions  were  followed  by  the  discov 
ery  of  the  compass,  the  press,  the  perfection  of 
agriculture,  the  commercial  exchanges  between 
nations,  the  development  of  the  arts,  schools, 
political  right,  and  all  the  elements  of  wealth. 

The  Romans,  with  slaves,  suffered  hunger, 
nakedness,  and  the  yoke  of  their  rulers ;  the 
peoples  of  Europe,  without  slaves,  commenced 
the  grand  era  of  civilization  and  prosperity. 

History  always  presents  to  ns  identical  ex¬ 
amples  ;  but  let  ns  examine  the  relative  worth 
of  labor,  as  in  the  hands  of  the  slave  and  in 
those  of  the  free  man. 

Slaves  are  destined  to  domestic  service,  and 
to  branches  of  industry.  With  respect  to  do¬ 
mestic  service,  experience  shows  that  two  free 
men  work  more  than  eight  slaves ;  and  with 
respect  to  industrial  occupations,  that  the  dif¬ 
ference  is  still  greater. 

Let  ns  see,  then,  the  relative  cost  of  free 
hands  and  slave  hands.  The  free  workman 
requires,  in  exchange  for  his  labor,  maintenance 
for  himself  and  his  family.  The  master  of  the 
slave  must  needs  indemnify  himself  for  the  cap¬ 
ital  which  his  slave  cost  him,  for  the  interest  of 
that  capital,  for  the  expense  of  maintaining 
and  providing  for  him  medical  attendance ;  and 
for  the  wages  of  the  overseer.  The  comparison 
should  not  be  made  from  individual  to  individ¬ 
ual,  but  from  property  to  property,  or  from  fac¬ 
tory  to  factory,  since  we  have  already  seen  that 
domestic  service,  as  well  as  manufactures,  re¬ 
quire  more  or  less  hands  just  as  these  are  free 
or  slave.  Let  ns  also  recollect,  that  the  slave 
docs  not  live  so  long  as  the  free  worker,  and 
we  may  draw  the  deduction  that  the  work  of 
the  slave  costs  more  than  the  work  of  the  free 
laborer.  But,  it  will  be  said,  “  Why  do  so  many 
people,  then,  make  use  of  slaves?”  The  an¬ 
swer  is  simple — because,  where  slavery  exists, 
domestic  service  and  agricultural  and  manufac¬ 
turing  employments  are  degraded,  and  are 
abandoned  by  free  laborers :  and  hence  it  is 
that  masters  and  contractors  have  no  other 
resource  but  to  recur  to  slave  labor,  under  the 
penalty  of  abandoffing  their  fields  or  their  un¬ 
dertakings. 

But,  let  ns  see  why  the  free  laborer  performs 
more,  better,  and  cheaper  work  than  the  slave. 
The  free  laborer  keeps  in  view  his  fortune,  his 
family,  bis  fntnre  ;  he  studies,  economises,  nn- 
dvrtakes,  improves,  invents,  and  overcomes  all 
obstacles.  The  slave  expects  nothing  from  his 
toil ;  for  him  there  is  no  stimulus  but  the  whip ; 
and  be  has  not  before  him  any  scheme  for  his 
own  and  his  sons’  fntnre.  He  is,  consequently, 
idle,  insensible ;  his  very  intelligence  is  his 
worst  enemy,  unce  it  only  serves  to  point  out 
bis  misfortune.  He  docs  not  reason  ;  be  is  stu¬ 
pid  ;  he  cannot  know  the  uses  of  machinery, 
the  markets,  the  division  of  labor,  nor  their 
immense  influence  on  the  destiny  of  the  indivi¬ 
dual  and  of  society.  Labor,  with  recompense. 


is  man’s  first  treasure j  but  without  reward,  it 
is  only  martyrdom.  The  utility  of  the  slave  is 
negative ;  he  does  not  devote  his  mind  to  work, 
but  to  avoid  work. 

In  slave  States,  not  only  is  labor  deprived  of 
the  advantage  of  having  intelligent  and  skillful 
workers,  but  free  men  are  required  to  watch 
and  rule  over  the  slaves,  instead  of  improving 
the  work.  To  these  two  great  evils  must  be 
added  another  no  less  fatal,  that,  namely,  of 
accustoming  all  persons  connected  with  slavery 
to  unite  the  ideas  of  production  and  slavery, 
so  that  they  aspire  to  become  rich  only  by  aug¬ 
menting  the  number  of  their  slaves.  Ah !  there 
are  now  existing  in  Cuba  five  hundred  thousand 
intelligent  beings,  dead,  so  far  as  labor  is  con¬ 
cerned.  What  should  you  be,  oh  Cuba,  were 
it  not  for  slaves  1 

In  all  societies  men  are  divided  into  capital¬ 
ists  and  workers.  But  the  workers  do  not  live 
by  the  benevolence  of  the  capitalists ;  they  live 
by  what  is  more  worthy.  This  world  is  God’s 
world,  and  it  is  wonderfully  organiz^.  If  there 
were  no  servants  and  laborers,  capitalists  and 
skillful  men  could  not  devote  themselves  to  un¬ 
dertakings  and  inventions,  since  they  would 
not  have  time  to  execute  any  of  the  works 
which  are  performed  by  the  former.  Capital¬ 
ists  live  by  workmen,  as  much  as  workmen  live 
by  capitalists.  Their  mutual  wants  are  the 
providential  means  which  form  the  bonds  of 
human  society  and  all  the  sources  of  wealth. 

Slavery  breaks  these  bonds.  In  slave  coun¬ 
tries,  whenever  the  capitalist  requires  hands, 
he  purchases  men.  The  majority  of  his  fellows 
are  men  without  capital,  but  the  capitalists  dis¬ 
regard  them,  and  hence  it  is  that  the  majority 
of  such  persons  are  in  want  of  food,  because 
they  are  in  want  of  work. 

Among  these  persons  without  capital,  stand 
in  the  first  rank  women,  particularly  those  who 
have  lost  parents,  husbands,  brothers.  In  a  free 
country,  as  in  New  York  for  instance,  there  are 
for  these  women,  workshops,  manufactures,  and 
every  sort  of  occupation.  In  a  laud  of  slaves, 
as  in  Cuba,  there  are  no  workshops,  and  poor 
women  are  in  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life, 
because  they  have  no  business  to  apply  them¬ 
selves  to.  Nothing,  gentlemen,  nothing  re¬ 
mains  to  these  women,  not  even  the  humble 
resource  of  domestic  service,  since,  if  they  en¬ 
tered  into  it  they  would  be  confounded  with 
slaves. 

What  is  true  of  women  in  this  respect,  is 
equally  true  of  children.  In  free  countries, 
they  have  workshops,  and  establishments,  and 
schools;  they  can  live,  receive  education,  and 
even  assist  their  indigent  mothers.  These  child¬ 
ren,  in  slave  countries,  have  no  occupation,  and, 
instead  of  assisting  their  mothers,  they  only 
double  the  bitterness  of  their  grief.  Ah  t  this 
is  horrible,  because  it  is  the  truth. 

The  condition  of  men  without  capital  is  not 
less  unfortunate  in  countries  of  slavery.  They 
cannot  become  laborers,  because  the  fields  are 
cultivated  by  slaves ;  and  they  cannot  devote 
themselves  to  occupations  or  branches  of  in¬ 
dustry,  because  there  are  no  workshops  nor 
manufactories  ;  and  because  the  arts  will  not 
flourish  where  they  are  degraded  by  slavery. 

Without  morality  there  is  no  prosperity ;  but 
let  us  see  bow  it  is  that  slavery,  wherever  it 
exists,  destroys  morality.  Without  the  whip 
there  would  be  no  slaves,  since,  by  a  natural 
law,  man  aspires  to  break  all  the  obstacles 
which  do  violence  to  his  understanding,  to  his 
will,  and  to  his  liberty.  Masters,  therefore, 
must  be  harsh,  unjust,  and  inhuman.  But,  these 
masters  have  children ;  and  the  virtues  which 
should  be  engraven  on  their  soulsare  love,  jus¬ 
tice  and  beneficence,  or,  in  a  single  word,  hu¬ 
manity.  Consequently,  the  course  which  these 
masters  have  to  pursue  iu  regwd  to  their 
slaves  in  the  presence  of  their  children,  is  for 
such  children  a  school  destructive  to  these 
virtues.  These  children,  when  their  mind  is 
open  to  reason,  believe  that  the  just  is  unjust ; 
believe  that  prosperity  co-exists  with  slavery  ; 
believe  that  the  evil  is  good,  and  that  the  in¬ 
human  is  humane. 

In  connection  with  slavery,  virtue  is  no  Tbnger 
virtue.  For  a  slave  woman  to  marry  a  slave, 
and  to  preserve  her  conjugal  fidelity,  is  to  con¬ 


demn  herself  and  her  children  to  slavery :  and 
for  that  slave  woman  to  surrender  herself  to  a 
libertine,  is  to  aspire  to  her  own  freedom  and 
the  freedom  of  her  children.  This  truth  is  seen 
in  eveiw  slave  country,  a  sad  truth  which  is  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  extraoidinsuy  number  of  children 
bom  of  slave  women  out  of  the  bonds  of  mat- 
trimony.  And  these  slave  women,  for  whom 
virtue  is  not  virtue,  nurse  their  masters’  child¬ 
ren,  and  have  a  large  share  in  the  formation 
of  their  first  ideas.  How  deplorable  for  child¬ 
ren  are  these  two  schools !  the  conduct  of  their 
fathers  as  masters,  and  the  example  of  the 
nurses  who  attend  on  them  from  their  cradle. 

Labor  is  the  only  producer  of  wealth  ;  and 
that  law  is  a  law  of  love,  since  it  is  it  which 
maintains  and  binds  societies  together.  Slav¬ 
ery  violates  that  divine  law  in  three  senses : 
First,  it  takes  from  the  slave  that  which  God 
gave  him — the  fruit  of  his  labor.  Second,  it 
gives  to  masters  the  fmit  of  a  labor  not  theirs, 
though  God  has  declared  to  man  ”  in  the  sweat 
of  thy  brow  shalt  thou  eat  bread.”  Third, 
it  corrupts  the  soul  of  society  with  the  anti- 
Christian  doctrine  and  example  that  there  may 
be  wealth  without  toil,  and  morality  with 
slavery. 

_  From  the  doctrines  laid  down,  these  proposi¬ 
tions  spring  ;  slavery  is  contrary  to  the  moral¬ 
ity  and  to  the  religion  of  Christ ;  the  peoples 
woo  maintained  slavery  have  eventually  be¬ 
come  impoverished  and  perished ;  Europe  owes 
its  present  greatness  to  the  manumission 
of  slaves;  slaves  work  badly  as  domestics 
and  as  laborers ;  slavery  breaks  the  bonds 
which  in  every  society  unite  capitalists  with 
workmen ;  the  masters  of  slaves  must  be 
unjust,  a  thing  which  is  demoralizing  to  their 
children  ;  slave  women  disregard  virtue,  there¬ 
by  corrupting  childhood  and  society ;  slavery 
deprives  agriculture  and  the  arts  of  the  fecund 
impulse  of  intelligence ;  slave  peoples  have 
been  unable  to  resist  when  tyrants  oppresscK) 
or  invaded  them ;  and  political  economy,  in 
accord  with  morality,  sees  in  slavery  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  law  of  God,  and  the  worst  enemy  of 
prosperity. 

KKFOTATION  OP  AKOCMENTS  IN  SOPPOKT  OF 
8LAVERT. 

The  arguments  that  are  alleged  in  favor  of 
slavery  are  nothing  more  than  simple  sophis¬ 
tries  against  Christianity,  against  morality,  and 
against  political  economy.  Let  us  look  at  these 
arguments. 

First.  “The  patriarchs  held  slaves;  there¬ 
fore  slavery  is  good.”  The  sacred  Scriptures 
contain  two  distinct  portions,  one  doctrinal, 
the  other  historical.  'The  fact  that  the  patri¬ 
archs  held  slaves  belongs  to  the  historical  por¬ 
tion  ;  but  this  does  not  sanction,  merely  nar¬ 
rates  ancient  events,  be  they  good  or  evil ; 
whilst  the  doctrinal  ^rtion  of  the  Scriptures 
condemns  all  the  errors  on  which  the  slavery 
of  man  is  based.  Besides,  the  word  slavery  or 
servitude,  has  had  distinct  significations.  The 
patriarchs  did  not  mark  the  brow  of  the  slave 
with  iron,  nor  his  condition  with  ignominy. 
Jacob  became  a  servant  that  he  might  win  the 
hand  of  Rachel.  Joseph  was  a  slave,  and  yet 
was  the  adviser  of  Pharaoh.  At  that  time  the 
world  was  not  illumined  by  the  light  of  the 
Gospel ;  and  nevertheless  the  slavery  of  to-day 
is  more  horrible  than  it  was  in  the  early  ages, 
and  even  among  the  enemies  of  the  conquered 
people. 

Second.  “  Slavery  is  a  very  delicate  subject, 
and  so  to  discuss  it  may  produce  enormous 
evils.”  I  look  upon  it  in  this  other  light, 
“Slavery  is  a  very  delicate  subject,  and  so  r-of 
to  discuss  it  may  produce  enormous  evils." 
For  these  thirty  years  I  have  been  accustomed 
to  hear  that  it  is  not  yet  the  proper  time  to  db- 
cuss  slavery.  How  is  the  time  designated? 
For  me,  it  is  always  time  to  impugn  whatever 
is  evil,  whatever  is  immoral,  whatever  outrages 
humanity,  and  whatever  may  inflict  on  Cuba 
great  injuries.  Man  is  distinguished  from  the 
brute  by  his  intelligence,  and  the  soul  of  intel¬ 
ligence  is  discussion.  To  combat  slavery  is  to 
second  the  will  of  God. 

Third.  “To  speak  of  emancipation,  is  to  al¬ 
low  the  slaves  to  learn  that  their  freedom  is 
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pleaded  for,  which  might  impel  them  to  declare 
it  themaelves.”  Even  admitting  that  they 
might  comprehend  our  deeire,  eo  long  aa  that 
(leeire  ia  good,  moral  and  Christian,  I  can  only 
deduce  from  it  that  it  would  attract  to  us  their 
gratitude,  their  cooperation,  and  their  enthu- 
wasm  for  our  own  liberty. 

Fourth.  “Cuba,  with  slaves,  has  prospered 
much.”  Cuba  has  no  workshops,  manufacto¬ 
ries,  schools,  occupations  for  indigent  women 
and  children ;  it  has  no  roads,  canals,  immigra¬ 
tion  ;  it  has  no  sovereignty  ;  it  has  no  laws ;  it 
has  not  even  peace  for  the  repose  of  its  chil¬ 
dren.  That  is  not  prosperity,  and  if  it  be  so 
designated  I  do  nut  desire  it  for  my  country. 
It  is  true  that  the  agriculture  of  Cuba  has  pro¬ 
gressed  considerably  in  half  a  century ;  but  the 
progress  which  that  agriculture  has  made  with 
slaves  is  in  proportion  to  what  it  would  have 
made  without  them,  as  one  to  a  thousand.  God 
has  not  condemned  any  country  to  bold  slaves, 
and  least  of  tdl  Cuba,  where  labor  obtains  an 
hnndred-fold  reward,  and  whose  virgin  lands, 
refreshed  with  the  breezes  of  the  temperate 
zone  of  the  north,  allure  her  sons  with  alt  the 
tropical  products.  Texas,  in  a  few  years,  has 
increased  her  population  tenfold  ;  and  Califor¬ 
nia  has  increased  hers  with  greater  rapidity. 
Cuba,  without  slaves  and  with  good  laws,  might 
have  millions  of  souls. 

Fifth.  “  In  all  Republics,  including  that  of 
the  United  States,  there  have  been  slaves.” 
To  think  thus,  is  to  be  ignorant  of  human  pro¬ 
gress.  Not  only  Republics,  but  all  countries, 
have  had  idolatry,  theocracy,  tyranny,  the  rack, 
dislike  to  labor,  a  restrictive  system,  and  even 
human  victims ;  and  these  institutions  have 
fallen  as  slavery  shall  fall,  or  rather  as  it  is 
falling.  Feudal  Europe  had  slaves ;  so  had  the 
Spanish  American  republics.  Tunis  bad  them  : 
and  the  English  and  French  colonies  had 
them  ;  they  have  them  no  longer.  When  sci¬ 
ence  proclaims  an  idea  which  is  good,  civilizing 
and  moral,  the  people  are  not  slow  to  adopt  it ; 
aud  if  they  do  not  attempt  it  at  the  instant,  it 
is  because  despots  prohibit  it,  or  because  the 
people  are  meditating  upon  it.  But  I  will  limit 
myself  to  the  existence  of  slaves  in  the  United 
States.  The  errors  of  society  are  the  condition 
of  progress.  With  the  compass,  by  which  the 
immense  progresses  of  the  United  States  are 
measured,  with  that  compass  are  measured, 
also,  the  immense  errors  which  her  laws  have 
corrected ;  and  those  errors  are  nothing  more 
than  the  gloomy  legacy  of  the  old  British  legis¬ 
lation.  The  United  States,  from  the  time  of 
her  independence,  comprehended  how  fatal  a 
thing  slavery  is.  Mistress  of  her  own  destiny, 
her  Urst  step  was  its  destruction'. 

With  the  independence  of  the  United  States, 
the  African  tre^e  ceased ;  in  the  northern 
Sti^s  slavery  was  abolished  ;  the  foundation 
of  Liberia — an  idea  the  most  honorable  to  ci¬ 
vilization — is  a  new  bulwark  against  slavery  in 
this  country  ;  and  California  has  already  eman¬ 
cipated  the  slaves  which  were  within  her  bor¬ 
ders.  Here  arc  arguments  which  are  facts,  and 
which  afford  confirmation  that  the  United  States 
are  endeavoring  to  extinguish  slavery. 

Sixth.  “  To  speak  against  slavery  is  to  alien¬ 
ate  the  southern  States  of  the  American  Union 
from  the  cause  of  Cuba.”  If  to  combat  slavery 
were  to  alienate  the  South  from  our  cause,  it 
would,  for  the  same  reason,  attract  the  North 
to  its  support ;  consequently  the  loss  would  be 
compensated,  and  the  duty  of  opposing  slavery 
would  not  have  even  the  shadow  of  objection. 
But  the  southern  States  of  America,  as  Well  as 
the  Northern  States,  are  interested  in  behalf  of 
Cuba ;  not  because  she  may  or  may  not  have 
slaves,  but  that  they  may  establish  in  Cuba 
new  markets,  new  branches  of  business,  new 
stjurces  of  wealth,  and  that  they  may  export 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  and  from 
other  centres  of  trade,  their  products  into  the 
adjacent  points  of  Cuba.  Besides,  what  injury 
would  the  southern  States  sustain  by  our  eman¬ 
cipating  our  slaves  ?  Catifuruia  has  liberated 
hers,  aud  the  same  interest  in  her  continues  to 
inspire  them ;  the  northern  States  emancipated 
theirs  also,  and  their  interest  in  them  has  not 
altered.  The  same  thing  would  take  place  with 
respect  to  Cuba,  who,  by  the  Federal  Constitu¬ 


tion  of  the  United  States  would  be  always  au¬ 
thorized  to  keep  or  to  manumit  her  slaves  ac¬ 
cording  as  it  served  her  uses  and  pleasure. 

Seventh.  “Many  Cubans  will  regard  inde¬ 
pendence  as  an  evil,  if  it  involve  the  liberation 
of  the  slaves,  and,  far  ff6m  cooperating  in  it, 
will  remain  indifferent,  or  will  support  the 
Spanish  Government.”  I  do  not  believe  thus 
of  my  countrymen ;  I  consider  them  as  being 
more  intelligent,  more  sensible,  and  possessing 
more  patriotism  and  more  humanity.  1  believe 
that  the  Cubans  thoroughly  comprehend  that 
labor  depends  on  intelligence,  that  our  want  of 
workshops  and  our  industrial  backwardness 
proceed  solely  from  slavery ;  I  believe  that 
they  are  interested  in  the  condition  of  our  poor 
women,  that  they  are  not  ignorant  that  slavery 
is  demoralizing,  and  that  they  know  that  with 
slavery  there  is  no  security  for  their  wealth,  nor 
future  for  their  children.  If  the  Cubans  now 
make  use  of  slave  labor,  it  is  because  the  Span¬ 
ish  Government  is  opposed  to  the  existence  of 
other  labor.  Don  Domingo  Goicouria,  and 
other  good  Cubans,  have  solicited  p^ymission 
to  introduce  white  laborers,  and  have  presented 
projects  and  means  for  the  carrying  out  of  their 
idea,  and  the  Spanish  Government  has  always 
repulsed  them,  that  it  might  continue  the  Afri¬ 
can  slave  trade.  But  the  Cubans  would  prefer 
free  laborers,  because  they  are  not  insensate, 
and  because  they  understand  the  civilization  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  a  civilization  which 
point  the  harmonies  existing  between  wealth, 
intelligence,  and  the  doctrines  of  morality. 
To  unite,  therefore,  the  cause  of  humanity  to 
that  of  the  independence  of  Cuba  is  not  to 
drive  from  it  our  brothers ;  it  is,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  to  enlist  them  under  its  banner. 

Eighth.  “To  emancipate  the  Cuban  slaves, 
is  to  place  the  blacks  on  an  equal  fooling  in 
every  respect  with  the  white,  to  which  even 
the  bitterest  abolitionists  are  opposed.”  This 
sophism  is  even  ridiculous.  In  the  northern 
States  there  are  great  numbers  of  free  negroes, 
and  they  have  schools,  churches,  societies  of 
various  kinds,  and  even  military  companies, 
without  there  being  that  identification  which 
it  is  pretended  to  dread.  In  the  southern  States, 
as  well  as  in  Cuba,  there  are  very  many  free 
negroes,  and  there  does  not  exist  any  such  mix¬ 
ture  with  the  whites.  Laws  are  one  thing,  and 
customs  another.  To  plead  that  there  be  no 
slaves  in  a  country  is  not  to  plead  for  the  mix¬ 
ture  of  two  different  races.  If  slavery  were 
abolished  in  Cuba,  the  slaves  of  to-day  would 
be  elevated  to  the  rank  which  free  negroes  en¬ 
joy,  to  their  own  benefit  and  ours.  That  wiil 
be  always  the  result  of  everything  which  is 
good,  moral,  humane,  and  Christian. 

Ninth.  “  To  emancipate  the  negroes  is  to 
give  them  an  opportunity  of  becoming  enlight¬ 
ened  and  of  destroying  ns.”  The  history  of 
slaves  is  the  history  of  conspirators,  of  the  en¬ 
emies  of  labor,  of  political  revolts,  and  of  the 
demoralization  and  extermination  of  peoples ; 
to  give  to  the  slaves  liberty,  property,  intelli¬ 
gence,  family  interests,  and  a  futnre,  is  to  in¬ 
terest  them  in  the  peace,  the  order,  the  labor, 
the  morality  and  the  well-being  of  societies. 
History  teaches  that,  our  eyes  see  that,  and  it 
is  taught  to  os  by  morality,  political  economy, 
Christianity,  and  even  by  common  sense.  Sla¬ 
very  is  contrary  to  nature,  and  to  abolish  that 
which  is  contrary  to  nature  is  not  to  injure  but 
to  save  societies. 

MEANS  OF  ABOLISHING  SLAVERY  IN  CUBA. 

If  I  might  only  obey  the  desires  of  my  soul, 
the  law  of  manumission  for  the  slaves  of  Cuba 
would  be  very  simple :  '*All  thealaees  of  Cuba 
are  declared  free?'  These  should  be  the  words 
of  the  law  which  I  should  propose  ;  but  slavery 
is  such  a  horrible  thing  that  once  established,  it 
is  very  difficult  to  er^icate  it ;  a  truth  which 
is  proved  to  ns  by  the  fifty  years’  discussion  in 
the  British  Parliament,  and  by  the  existence  of 
slaves  in  the  southern  States  of  the  American 
Union. 

Cuba  holds  five  hundred  thousand  slaves,  and 
we  have  already  slated  that  every  slave  secs  in 
labor  the  instrument  of  his  misfortune,  that  bis 
understanding  is  vitiated,  and  that  he  has  very 
incorrect  ideas  of  what  is  just  and  moral,  and 


of  religion.  Our  slaves,  particularly  those  of 
the  country,  have  no  foresight ;  therefore,  t* 
emancipate  them  suddenly  would  be  to  min 
our  agriculture,  our  arts ;  it  would  be  to  leave 
ourselves  without  domestics;  it  would  be  to 
rob  their  masters  of  the  capital  represented  by 
those  slaves  whom  they  acqnire  legitimately  ; 
and  it  would  be  to  subject  ourselves  to  all  the 
excesses  to  which  they  might  be  impelled  by 
ignorance,  hunger,  and  the  dislike  to  toil.  But, 
everything  is  reconciled  by  intelligence.  liFhen 
we  believe  it  impossible  to  do  anything  that  is 
good,  that  is  moral,  that  is  Christian,  we  shonld 
not  say  toe  cannot,  but  toe  knovo  not  how. 

To  reconcile  the  liberation  of  our  slaves  with 
the  conservation  of  our  wealth  and  safety,  I 
will  indicate  the  means  which  I  believe  most 
opportune  and  most  convenient  for  all  the  sons 
of  Cuba.  These  means  would  free  our  native 
land  from  the  germ  of  death  which  it  contains 
for  labor,  for  its  morality,  for  its  political  and 
economical  condition,  for  its  present  state,  and 
for  its  future  destiny. 

In  my  opinion,  the  liberation  of  our  slaves, 
that  is  to  say,  the  price  of  their  liberty,  should 
fall  upon  all  the  inhabitants  of  Cuba,  including 
themselves ;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  possible, 
and  I  only  desire  that  we  shonld  approach  to 
what  may  facilitate  that  just  division. 

I  wish,  first,  to  estimate  what  the  masters  of 
slaves  should  gain,  to  compare  it  afterwards 
with  what  they  should  lose ;  and,  at  present,  I 
allude  only  to  material  gains  and  losses,  since 
the  moral  benefit  whidh  the  abolition  of  slavery 
would  produce  to  all,  is  inestimable. 

1  am  not  sufficiently  vain  to  believe  that  the 
means  which  1  am  about  to  indicate  are  capable 
of  no  improvement;  nothing  is  further  from 
my  ideas.  And  would  that  other  minds  occu¬ 
pying  themselves  with  a  subject  so  vital  tor 
Cuba  and  for  humanity,  may  present  other 
means  more  easy,  prompt,  just,  and  beneficial ; 
I  shonld  be  the  fint  to  sustain  them.  I  do  nut 
know  why  it  is  that  the  minds  of  Cnba  do  not 
deliberate  on  this  important  subject;  even 
though  they  should  not  do  it  for  the  sake  «1 
humanity,  they  ought  to  be  occupied  with  it ; 
since,  if  we  do  not  work  for  the  gradual  emau- 
cipatioa  of  our  slaves,  we  run  the  risk  of  its 
being  brought  about  suddeniy,  and  of  bringing 
in  its  train  unspeakable  misfortunes.  This  ill 
may  come  upon  us  from  the  English  Govern¬ 
ment,  from  the  Spanish,  from  the  Haitien,  and 
even  through  the  agency  of  our  slaves  them¬ 
selves.  None  but  foolish  mindsbelieve  that  the 
slaves  of  to-day  will  be  the  slaves  of  to-morrow, 
as  if  the  same  rule  which  applies  to  individual 
life  did  not  also  apply  to  social  life. 

But,  let  us  see  toe  measure  which  I  propose. 

First  “  Cuba  shall  be  iiee  and  independent” 
I  understand  by  “  independent,”  that  she  will 
be  radically  and  for  ever  separated  from  the 
Spanish  Government  I  am  no  concessionist 
What  could  that  government  do  for  Cuba,  which 
had  produced  nought  but  misfortunes  to  the 
whole  Continent  of  America,  and  to  Spain  her¬ 
self  T  That  government  sacrificed  our  Indians, 
separated  ns  first  from  the  world,  then  inun¬ 
dated  ns  with  African  slaves,  and  to-day  dic¬ 
tates  for  us  laws  which  are  the  dishonor  of  civil¬ 
ization  and  the  scandal  of  Christianity.  In 
Cuba  there  will  be  slaves  so  long  as  there  is  a 
Spanish  Government ;  and  I  abhor  that  govern¬ 
ment,  because  I  desire  the  benefits  of  liberty 
for  the  inhabitants  of  Cuba — be  they  Creohs 
or  Peninsulars— and  for  all  men. 

Second.  “  Cnba  shall  be  Republican.”  I  nn- 
derstand  by  “  republican,”  that  she  have  a  pop¬ 
ular  government,  with  liberty  of  the  press,  of 
commerce,  and  of  worship ;  that  she  foster  in¬ 
dustry  and  education,  and  that  she  assure  her 
weli-being  and  safety  by  becoming  allied  or 
annexed  to  the  United  States.  With  these  in¬ 
stitutions,  Cnba  would  be  filled  with  toilers, 
and  her  industries  would  be  fecund,  becaust; 
they  would  be  intelligent.  To-day,  Cubans 
cannot  carry  anything  from  one  point  to  ano¬ 
ther,  not  even  their  own  persons,  without  being 
detained  by  the  petty  officers  of  the  law.  The 
birds  in  the  air,  the  fish  in  the  |pa,  and  the  wild 
beasts  in  the  forests,  have  more  freedom  than 
we  have.  But,  1  am  mistaken  :  in  Cuba  there 
Is  no  wild  heart  other  than  the  Spanish  Gov- 
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ernment — s  wild  beast  which  has  engendered  a 
two-headed  monster,  domestic  slavery  and  po¬ 
litical  slavery. 

Third.  “  Cessation  of  the  African  Slave 
trade.”  The  trade  will  continue  in  Cnba  whilst 
the  Spanish  Government  rales  there,  since  it 
serves  its  policy  and  its  treasury.  In  Cuba  the 
trade  will  cease  with  the  attainment  of  her  in¬ 
dependence,  as  took  place  in  the  United  States, 
where  Africans  ceased  to  be  brought,  and  where 
the  free  laborers  who  emigrated  thither,  were 
coanted  by  hundreds  of  thousands. 

Fourth.  “  To  abolish  ;  1st,  all  the  taxes  paid 
by  rural  proprietors;  2d,  the  customs  from 
lands  and  slaves ;  3d,  every  duty  on  the  ex¬ 
portation  of  the  products  of  the  soil ;  and  4th, 
every  duty  on  the  importation  of  utensils  and 
machines  for  agriculture,  and  on  the  wearing 
apparel  and  food  for  slaves.  A  portion  of  the 
revenues  of  the  country  shall  be  also  devoted 
to  the  improvement  of  communications  by  land 
and  water.”  The  disposition  in  this  article 
will  indemnifv  masters  for  the  prejudice  which 
th^  may  sustain  by  the  two  following. 

Fifth.  "  The  maximum  price  of  a  slave  shall 
be  $700  up  to  the  year  1860.  $600  thence 

till  the  year  1870,  and  $100  jess  for  each  decade 
until  the  complete  extinction  of  slaverv.”  This 
law  would  be  very  important,  since  without  it 
we  would  have  to  eontend  with  the  inconven¬ 
iences  of  a  sadden  manumission,  or  with  those 
of  perpetuating  slavery  in  Cuba.  Thus,  there¬ 
fore,  to  assure  its  benefits,  this  mle  should 
form  part  of  the  political  constitution  of  Cuba, 
and  every  pretension  directed  in  opposition  to 
it  should  1^  held  as  an  attempt  against  that 
constitution.  But  let  us  see  the  last  article 
before  analyzing  the  present 

Sixth.  “  Liberty  to  the  children  of  our  slave 
women  who  may  be  born  in  future,  then  there 
can  be  no  more  slaves  bom  in  Cnba.”  This 
humane  law  would  be  for  slave  fathers  the 
greatest  of  benefits ;  and  that  new  generation 
would  not  abhor  labor,  since  it  would  see  in 
industry  its  subsistence,  its  well  being,  and  its 
future.  These  children  would  form  a  new  tie 
between  the  master  and  his  slaves.  The  master 
in  treating  them  well  would  have  the  best 
means  of  stimulating  their  parents  to  work ; 
and  the  latter  in  their  turn  would  endeavor  to 
merit  this  kindness  towards  their  children  by 
persevering  in  work.  Some  say  that  the  mas¬ 
ter  would  disregard  these  children  to  the  point 
that  they  would  perish  for  want  of  care  j  but  I 
believe  that  there  is  more  goodness  in  our 
breasts  than  those  who  speak  so  suppose. 

Humanity  is  a  law  of  God,  and  the  laws  of 
God  always  stand  as  tribunals  in  every  human 
conscience.  I  believe,  apart  from  our  philan¬ 
thropy,  that  the  loss  which  would  accrue  to 
masters  from  the  maintenance  of  these  creatures 
and  from  the  cares  which  their  mothers  have 
to  bestow  on  them,  is  insignificant  compared  to 
the  utility  which  they  would  derive  from  the 
good  service  of  their  parents,  for  whom  there 
would  be  a  future,  inasmuch  as  the  future  of 
their  children  would  be  theirs. 

The  price  of  $700  per  slave,  in  no  respect 
prejudices  owners,  since  the  average  value  of 
a  slave  in  Cuba  is  from  $500  to  $600.  Suppos¬ 
ing  that  the  law  should  be  enacted  in  the  year 
1854,  it  would  follow  that  up  to  the  year  1869, 
a  slave  would  be  worth  $600  ;  that  is  to  say, 
that  the  master  would  have  enjoyed  him  for  the 
space  of  fifteen  years  without  a  diminution  of 
his  value ;  in  twenty-five  years  after  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  law,  the  slave  would  be  worth  $500. 
It  is  certain  that  the  law  being  enacted,  the 
master  would  have  to  maintain  the  children  of 
slaves  bom  in  future,  and  that  after  the  lapse 
of  fifteen  years,  he  would  lose  $100  every  ten 
years  in  the  value  of  a  slave :  but  the  benefit 
which  the  fourth  article  produces  to  him,  is 
much  greater  than  these  two  evils;  much 
greater,  because  it  leaves  him  more  money  than 
the  price  of  the  slave  is  diminished  ;  and  much 
greater,  because  the  benefit  of  that  article  is 
permanent,  whilst  the  evil  of  the  emancipation 
is  temporaL 

Another  greJl  benefit  in  the  plan  which  1 
propose  is,  that  the  masters  have  time  to  set 
about  replacing  the  slaves  with  flree  men ;  rec¬ 
koning  among  these  latter  the  children  of  the 


the  slaves,  who  will  see  in  labor  the  foundation 
of  their  future,  and  not  the  worst  of  their  ene¬ 
mies. 

I  do  not  forget  that  it  is  not  only  the  owners 
of  plantations  who  have  slaves,  and  that  the 
proposed  emancipatfon  would  also  fall  upon 
all  slave  owners ;  but  the  relief  from  the  duties 
of  exportation  and  the  other  administrative  re¬ 
form  before  indicated,  will  leave  In  their  hands, 
and  permanently,  a  gi^ter  sum  than  what  they 
lose.  These  masters,  besides,  enjoy  for  fifteen 
years  the  labor  of  their  slaves,  without  anv 
abatement  of  their  price,  an  abatement  whicu 
will  not  begin  to  take  place  until  the  benefits 
enjoyed  are  received  for  some  years,  and  until 
the  immigration  of  free  hands  lessens  the  wages 
of  workmen  and  of  domestic  servants. 

It  will  appear  to  some  that  the  preceding 
plan  embraces  a  very  long  period ;  and  to  others 
a  very  short  one.  I  will  reply  to  the  first,  that 
the  life  of  societies  is  not  measured  with  the 
same  compass  as  that  of  individuals ;  that  to 
embrace  too  much  is  frequently  not  to  attain 
anything  ;  and  that  in  the  country  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  there  would  not  to-day  be  a  slave,  if  their 
legislators  had  adopted  the  plan  which  we  are 
discussing.  I  believe  that  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  in  establishing  their  independence,  would 
not  have  hesitated  in  adopting  such  a  plan ; 
and  yet  now,  perhaps,  it  would  meet  some  diffi¬ 
culties.  All  things  have  more  or  less  a  time 
and  a  season,  and  that  which  I  have  just  shown 
in  respect  to  the  United  States  is  applicable  to 
Cuba.  If  the  day  of  emancipation  be  some¬ 
what  distant,  no  injury  will  accrue  to  the  hold¬ 
ers  of  slaves,  and  the  lovers  of  Cnba  and  of 
humanity  will  at  least  die  with  the  pleasure 
of  contemplating  a  future,  not  very  far  re¬ 
moved,  in  which  there  shall  not  be  in  our  coun¬ 
try  any  but  freemen. 

Those  who  consider  the  time  proposed  too 
short,  I  would  only  ask  to  study  history,  the 
science  of  economv,  and  the  human  heart ;  and 
if  these  three  books,  which  do  not  lie,  are  not 
sufficient  to  convince  them,  I  would  advise 
them  to  examine  the  statistics  of  Cuba  and  of 
the  neighboring  islands,  and  the  principles  of 
Christianity,  either  in  a  religious  or  scientific 
sense  ;  they  would  plead  then  for  the  brevity 
of  the  time. 

It  is  more  than  time  to  come  to  a  concluaien. 
To  liberate  our  slaves  is  to  fulfil  the  law  of 
God ;  and  to  fulfil  the  law  of  God  does  not 
offer  those  ineonveniences  which  error  exagger¬ 
ates.  Sons  of  Cuba,  I  appeal  to  you  and  to 

sterity.  If  we  emancipate  our  slaves,  we  will 

astonished  at  our  physical  and  moral  pro¬ 
gress  ;  if  we  do  not  emancipate  them,  we  will 
be  doubly  parricides,  because  we  will  deprive 
our  children  of  physical  wealth  and  moral 
wealth.  Since  we  are  adopting  the  immense 
benefits  of  civilization,  let  us  be  consistent  and 
adopt  also  the  petty  sacrifices  which  it  requires 
from  us*and  for  our  advancement.  That  civil¬ 
ization,  Jesus  Christ,  history,  and  our  con¬ 
science  cry  to  us  against  slavery.  Almost  all 
countries  have  had  slavery,  and  have  got  rid  of 
it  Always  by  the  side  of  slavery  are  seen  hun¬ 
ger,  vices,  and  serfdom ;  while  the  Christian 
principle  of  the  fraternity  of  men  is  ever  ac¬ 
companied  by  well-being,  virtue,  peace  and 
happiness.  Let  us  not  forget  it;  there  is  no 
prosperity  without  industry  ;  there  is  no  indus¬ 
try  without  intelligence ;  there  is  no  intelli¬ 
gence  without  virtue  ;  there  is  no  virtue  with¬ 
out  religion ;  and  there  is  no  religion  where 
there  is  slavery.  The  sacrifices  which  the  man¬ 
umission  of  our  slaves  may  cost  us  are  but  tem¬ 
porary  ;  the  benefits  will  be  eternal,  as  the 
father  of  humanity  is  eternal.  These  sacrifices 
will  be  the  best  offering  to  our  sons,  to  our 
country,  and  to  God.  All  the  intellects  of 
Cuba  are  opposed  to  slavery,  and  more  than 
one  illustrious  Cuban  has  Unrated  his  slaves. 
In  that  number  figures  one  of  our  heroes,  Don 
Joaquin  Agnero. 

In  my  humble  opinion,  not  to  unite  the  eman¬ 
cipation  of  our  slaves  to  the  independence  of 
Cuba— and  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  admit 
doubts  and  procrastination — is  to  inoculate  in 
our  political  regeneration  a  fatid  germ  of  on- 
limit^  misfortunes.  I  see  the  fall  of  Greece, 
Rome,  and  Carthage,  because  they  had  slavery. 


I  see  the  Spanish  American  Republics  stumb¬ 
ling  in  the  path  of  liberty ;  and  I  see  in  them 
merely  the  footsteps  of  slavery.  I  see  the 
ahorigines  of  Cuba  disappear,  and  I  see  only 
the  effect  of  slavery;  and  I  see  sanguinaiy 
wars  between  the  Turks  and  Christians,  solely 
on  account  of  slavery.  I  see  in  Africa  a  mar¬ 
ket  of  human  flesh,  sustained  by  slavery.  I  gee 
despots  on  the  earth,  because  their  power  ie 
bas^  on  slavery ;  and  I  see  our  heroes  on  scaf 
folds,  beeause  slavery  reigns  in  Cuba.  I  gee, 
in  fine,  the  misfortune  of  our  land,  and  of  the 
whole  earth,  still  growing  from  slavery.  i 
have  but  one  voice  and  one  heart,  and  my 
voice  and  my  heart  are  for  Cuba  and  for  hu¬ 
manity,  because'  God  and  nature  proclaim  the 
liberty  of  the  human  race. 


’  Ta  Ote  Bditar  of  S.  Magatitu. 

PKT  OBORGIE.^ 

BT  xranrx.  ^ 

Atovm  me  for  a  little  while 

There  beamed  a  bright  and  eunDy  imile.  • 

It  was  not  like  the  shifting  ray 
Of  an  oft-olouded  April  day, 

Which  sparkles  for  an  hour,  and  then 
Goes  darkling  back  midst  clouds  again — 

But  warm  and  constant,  always  bright, 
tike  joyous  summer's  cloudless  light, 

Tet  fraught  with  innocence  divine, — 

Dear  Georgia  I  that  sweet  smile  was  thine. 

I  loved  thee,  George  I  my  little  pet  I 
Fair  flower  I  faethinks  I  see  thee  yet--  .  • 

With  thy  bright  eyes  of  heavenly  bluer 
And  sunny  locks  of  golden  hue — 

With  the  rich  rose  tint  on  thy  cheek,  ' 
SoJ)lended  with  thfe  Hiy  meek, 

And  thy  sweet  Ups  of  ruby  red 

With  childhood’s  gentle  smiles  o’erspread, 

Ever  thou  seemedst,  from  thy  birth. 

Too  fair  a  thing  for  this  cold  earth. 

I  loved  thee,  George  I  but  fleeting  years 
To  you  and  me  brought  change  and  tears — 

I,  in  a  distant  foreign  land 
Sojourned  among  a  stranger  band — 

And  oft  with  aching  heart  and  eye, 

Looked  sadly  back  to  years  gone  by. 

Thee,  midst  thy  playmates  sporting  stiU, 

I  deemed  secure  from  every  ill. 

And  hardly  thought  a  change  could  come 
O’er  one  so  fuU  of  life  and  bloom. 

Tet,  since  returned,  my  wanderings  o’er. 

They  tell  me,  George  I  fAou  art  no  more ! 

They  say  that  thou  art  resting  now, 

With  the  cold  death  dews  on  thy  brow. 

Like  a  fair  flow’ret  of  tbe  spring. 

Doomed  to  untimely  withering. 

Ere  yet  the  glorlons  orb  of  day 
Had  kissed  its  morning  dews  away, 

Or  shed  upon  its  petals  bright 
The  radiance  of  its  noon-tide  light. 

Well  heiteo ! — earth’s  wearying  strife 
Had  never  marred  thy  beauteous  Ufe — 

Nor  sorrow‘*s  burning  breath  of  woe 
Dimmed  thy  young  spirit’s  joyous  glow. 

A  flow’ret’s  transient  life  of  bloom. 

All  fraught  with  beauty  and  perfume— 

A  tuneful  bird’s  untroubled  lay— 

A  morning  sunbeam’s  cloudless  ray — 

A  dew-drop,  pure  and  nndeflled. 

Are  thy  meet  emblems,  artless  child  I 

Sleep  on  I  we  would  not  call  thee  back, 

To  tread  with  ns  life’s  thorny  track — 

With  aching  heart  and  throbbing  brow 
With  us  to  drink  earth’s  cup  of  woe. 

Oh,  no  I — we  would  not  break  a  rest 
So  sweet  as  thine,  so  calm,  so  blest ; 

But  rather  would  we  seek  to  be 
Like  thee  in  child  like  purity  ; 

That  when  we  leave  time’s  fading  shore, 

And  all  enr  wanderings  shall  be  o’er,  ^ 

We  may  among  the  pure  and  blest. 

Dear  Georgia  I  share  thy  blissful  rest. 

Aimo!i,  Mich.,  Feb.  17, 1856. 
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017R  MANUFACTORIES.  of  the  articles  to  which  it  is  applied ;  and  first  lever,  to  give  the  pressure,  and  a  contrivance 
NCMra^oxs.  ^  attract  and  absorb  our  attention,  is  the  daily  for  pushing  the  form  in  the  proper  position. 

-  product  of  the  printing  machinery  in  this  city.  The  form  was  inked  with  a  pair  of  stuffed 

PRiNTixa  MECHiNERT,  ETC.  and  it  affords  us  no  small  gratification  that  to  cushions,  or  gourd-shaped  balls,  covered  with  a 

In  fulfilment  of  our  promise  to  the  readers  the  inventive  talent,  enterprise  and  energy  of  soft  piece  of  leather,  or  skin.  It  required  two 
of  the  United  States  Magazine,  we  commence  a  New  Yorker,  we  are  enabled  not  only  to  {go-  persons  to  work  a  press — one  to  ink  the  form, 
in  this  number,  the  first  of  a  series  of  illus-  duce  the  greatest  quantity,  in  a  given  time,  but  the  other  to  take  off  and  put  on  the  sheets, 
trated  articles,  in  which  we  will  endeavor  to  to  supply,  at  least,  a  portion  of  the  old  world  while  it  needed  tiieir  joint  cooperation  to  shove 
present  a  clear  and  concise  discription,  histo-  with  our  facilities.  the  form  under  and  appiy  the  pressure.  Of 

rical  and  statistical,  of  the  most  extensive  man-  To  our  thought,  nothing  so  peculiarly  proves  course  the  operation  was  laborious  and  slow, 
ufacturing  establishments,  and  their  products,  the  capacity  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  power  and,  incredible  as  the  announcement  may  ap- 
in  this  great  city,  and  various  other  portions  of  the  inventive  facnity,  as  the  progress  of  the  pear,  it  is  no  less  undoubtedly  true,  that  with 

of  the  United  States.  printing  press,  especially  since  the  year  1814,  the  appliances  of  the  present  day,  more  than 

If  any  one  thing  characterizes  the  marvel-  when  steam  was  first  successfully  applied,  and  dz  times  as  many  impressions  are  produced 
Ions  age  in  which  we  live  more  than  all  others  its  effects  on  the  great  living  heart,  that  daily  per  minute  as  were  worked  per  hour  by  Faust 
that  preceded  it,  it  is  the  vast  extent  to  which  sends  the  vitalizing  fiuid  of  intelligence  to  the  and  his  immediate  disciples, 
we  have  advanced  our  contrivances  of  tools  and  remotest  parts  of  the  body  politic.  When  Mr.  Some  time  after  the  invention  of  the  first 
machines,  which  create  the  comforts  and  con-  Walter  announced,  on  the  28th  of  November,  press,  a  portion  of  its  original  defects  were  re- 
veniences  of  life,  bringing  by  their  help  luxu-  1814,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  London,  that  medied  by  an  ingenious  Dutch  mechanic, 
ries  and  solid  enjoyment  to  the  humbiest  class  the  Times  of  that  day  was  printed  by  mar  named  Blaew,  who  carried  on  the  business  of  a 
in  the  community.  The  amount  of  patient  cbinery,  steam-propelled,  and  that  1,100  im-  mathematical  instrument  maker  at  Amster- 
thonght,  of  repeated  experiment,  of  happy  ex-  pressions  per  hour  could  be  produced,  he  little  He  contrived  a  press  in  which  the  car- 

ertion  of  genius,  by  which  so  much  has  been  imagined  that  a  Yankee  would  soon  re-con-  riage  holding  the  form  was  wound  below  the 
achieved,  is  scarcely  to  be  conceived.  If  struct  and  perfect  the  machine  so  as  to  print  point  of  pressure,  which  was  given  by  moving 
we  east  our  eyes  around  the  room  we  inhabit,  20,000  sheets  per  hour,— answer  enough,  we  |,  handle  attached  to  a  screw  hanging  in  a 
or  pass  through  those  store-houses  filled  with  think,  to  all  the  vituperation  so  abundantly  i^eam  having  a  spring,  which  spring  caused  the 
every  luxury,  and  convenience,  which  deck  the  indulged  in  towards  Americans  by  that  press,  gcrew  to  fiy  back  as  soon  as  the  impression  was 
crowded  thoroughfares  of  our  city,  we  shall  both  by  himself  and  his  successors.  given.  While  this  press  aided  in  perfecting 

And  in  the  history  of  each  article  of  every  fab-  Although  nearly  four  hundred  years  had  the  process,  it  did  not  add  much  to  accelerate 
ric,  a  series  of  failures  which  have  gradually  elapsed  from  the  time  that  John  Guttemberg  the  operation,  and,  as  before,  the  utmost  skill 
led  the  way  to  excellence,  and  we  shall  notice  gnt  conceived  and  practiced  the  art  of  taking  was  required  in  inking  the  forms,  and  at  all 
in  the  art  of  making  even  the  most  inugnifi-  printed  impressions  from  moveable  types,  and  times  there  was  danger  of  injuring  the  face  of 
cant,  processes  calculated  to  excite  our  admi-  notwithstanding  the  great  perfectioR  to  which  the  type.  Withal,  the  surface,  mr  platen,  corn- 
ration  by  their  simplicity,  or  to  rivet  o^nr  at-  the  manipulation  arrived  shortly  after  that  mnnicating  the  impression,  was  generally  only 
tention  by  their  unlooked-for  and  admirable  period,  still  no  impOTtant  improvement  was  of  the  size  of  half  a  sheet,  and  so  after  cme 
remits.  in  the  machinery  for  executing  the  pro-  portion  of  tbs  fwm  was  impressea,  tbs  car- 

The  most  important  and  primary  object  of  oess,  until  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  riage  had  to  be  sMll  fhrther  wound  in,  and  the 
all  machinery,  and  that  which  gives  to  it  the  century.  The  first  press  was  rudely  construct-  remaining  portion  impressed.  Independent  of 
most  extensiy^  utility,  is  the  cheap  production  ed,  moAly  of  wood,  with  an  iron  screw  and  the  loM  of  time,  the  impressioos  thus  produced 
[22] 
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bibb’s  btb  tikw  of  the  gold  street  works. 


were  not  always  uniform,  one  portion  being, 
perhaps,  harder  pressed  than  the  other. 

As  we  have  previously  remarked,  Blaew’s 
press  was  the  standard  article  for  nearly  four 
hundred  years ;  but  about  the  close  of  the  last 
century  the  first  real  improvement  was  effected ; 
and  if  history  is  correct  on  the  snlyect,  the 
credit  of  producing  this  valuable  advancement 
is  due  to  a  distinguished,  though  somewhat 
eccentric  British  nobleman.  I  e  Earl  of  Stan¬ 
hope  was  the  first  person  who  adapted  the  lever 
and  screw,  to  give  an  impression  at  one  pull. 
He  also  caused  the  frame,  and,  in  fact,  nearly 
the  whole  machine,  to  be  constructed  of  iron, 
and  to  this  day  there  are  specimens  of  the  Stan¬ 
hope  press,  not  only  on  the  continent  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  but  even  in  our  own  country. 

From  the  last  mentioned  period,  up  to  near¬ 
ly  the  present  day,  the  improvements  have  been 
as  rapid  and  effective,  u  they  have  been  truly 
wonderful.  And  long  before  the  great  results 
above  referred  to,  the  Columbian,  Washington, 
and  other  presses,  were  to  all  Europe  a  vindi¬ 
cation  of  the  supremacy  of  Yankee  genius. 

We  have  neither  space  nor  inclination  to 
discuss  the  rights  of  the  several  individuals  for 
whom  are  claimed  the  proud  distinction  of 
having  first  suggested  the  cylindrical  printing 
machine.  But  no  doubt  all  whose  names  are 
mentioned  in  the  archives,  were  in  some  way 
interested  in  producing  the  grand  result. 
Among  the  most  prominent  from  the  recorded 
evidence,  perhaps  Messrs.  Nicholson  &  Konig, 
would  be  acknowledged  as  the  inventors  of  the 
imperfect  originals.  On  this  side  of  the  Atlan¬ 
tic,  the  history  of  one  of  our  principal  manu¬ 
facturing  establishments,  is  the  true  account 
of  the  advancement  of  the  press,  and  we  will 
at  once  attempt  a  sketch  of  the  proprietors  and 
their  works. 

HOE  AND  CO.,  NEW  TORE. 

Among  all,  in  any  way  connected  with  pub¬ 
lishing,  in  the  new  world,  perhaps,  no  single 
firm  is  more  generally  known,  than  the  one 
above  mentioned.  The  members  of  the  firm 
are,  Messrs.  Richard  M.,  Robert,  and  Peter  S. 
Hoe,  sons  of  Robert  Hoe,  the  original  founder 
of  the  establirtiment.  The  last  mentioned  gen¬ 
tleman  was  an  Englishman  by  birth,  and  a 
joiner  by  trade,  ha  having  followed  that  oc- 
onpation  in  his  native  land.  He  immigrated 
to  New  York  in  1792,  and  after  various 
changes,  established  himself  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  printer’s  joinery,  and,  finally,  in 
connection  with  Peter  Smith,  the  inventor 
of  the  press  that  bears  his  name,  he  founded 
the  germ  of  what  has  since  become  the  immense 
and  popular  establishment  we  are  about  des¬ 
cribing.  Their  place  of  business  was  situated 
in  the  centre  of  the  block  bounded  by  Maiden 
Lane,  Pearl,  Pine,  and  William  streets;  and 
being  disturbed  by  the  opening  of  Cedar  street, 
they  were  forced  to  seek  new  quarters,  and  re¬ 
moved  to  €rold  street,  where  the  business  de¬ 
partment  has  been  since  conducted. 

The  first  cylindrical  printing  machine  known 
in  this  country,  was  a  Napier  press,  imported 
from  London,  by  one  of  the  newspaper  estab¬ 
lishments,  sometime  in  the  year  1828.  If  we 
are  rightly  informed,  the  parties  for  whom  it 
was  sent  ont,  were  unable  to  pay  the  Custom 
House  charges,  and,  after  sometime,  it  became 
the  property  of  the  late  Major  Noah,  who  was 
at  that  period  connected  with  the  collection  of 


the  government  revenue.  Although  several 
made  efforts,  the  older  Mr.  Hoe,  was  the  only 
individual  who  succeeded  in  putting  this  press 
in  order^nd  while  so  engaged,  being  of  an  ac¬ 
tive  and  inventive  turn  of  mind,  he  made  pat¬ 
terns  from  the  original,  and,  with  new  ideas,  he 
built  a  machine  for  the  Commercial  Advertiser, 
which  at  once  established  his  fame  as  a  press- 
maker.  His  fame  and  genius  were  inherited 
by  his  son.  Colonel  Hoe,  whose  name,  as  the  in¬ 
ventor  of  the  “  Lightening  Press,”  must  occupy 
a  page  in  history,  with  Watt,  Fulton,  Morse 
and  others. 

By  the  way,  we  will  digress  here  for  one 
moment,  for  the  purpose  of  endeavoring  to  cor¬ 
rect  a  historical  fact.  Heretofore  there  has 
been  considerable  doubt  expressed  as  to  where, 
and  by  whom,  steam  was  first  applied  to  printing 
in  the  United  States.  We  have  taken  some 
pains  to  obtain  correct  information  on  this 
point,  and,  from  all  the  evidence  produced, 
we  think  the  fact  indisputable  that  this  impor¬ 
tant  event  occurred  in  the  city  of  Albany,  in 
the  fall  of  1833,  and  in  the  establishment  of 
Packard  and  Van  Benthnysen,  state  printers : 
steam  was  used  here  as  early  as  1830,  but  at 
that  time  was  only  applied  to  distributing  ink 
with  a  machine  roller. 

For  some  years,  La  Patrie,  the  organ  of  the 
Emperor  of  the  French,  has  been  printed  on  a 
press  manufactured  by  the  Messrs.  Hoe,  and 
were  it  not  for  the  insurmountable  stubborn¬ 
ness  of  Brother  Bull,  and  his  tardiness  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  superiority  of  foreign  inventions, 
(and  more  especially  American  inventions,)  the 
Messrs.  Hoe  would  have  long  ere  this  received 
orders  ft'om  the  London  Times  establishment, 
and  had  an  opportunity  of  superceding  the 
boasted  superiority  of  the  Applegath  machine, 
which  has  the  qualities  of  costing  double,  occu¬ 
pying  three  times  tbs  space,  and  doing  only  a 
little  more  than  one-dkird  the  work,  with  twice 
the  number  of  hands,  of  Colonel  Hoe’s  wonder¬ 
ful  invention.  As  it  was  acknowledged  before 
the  Committees  of  the  great  exhibition  of  1851, 
that  the  utmost  speed  obtained  on  the  Apple¬ 
gath  press  was  a  little  over  eight  thousand  per 
hour — while  here  the  fact  can  be  demonstrate^ 
every  evening  by  th^who  choose  to  visit  Tai 


ScN  printing  establishment,  that  Colonel  Hoe’s 
type  revolving  eight  cylinder  patent  printing 
machine,  is  capable  at  any  time  of  striking  off 
over  twenty  thousand  perfect  impressions  per 
hour.  But  the  time  will  come  when  our  elder 
brother  over  the  way  there,  will  acknowledge 
our  superiority  in  printing  apparatus,  as  they 
have  already  had  to  acknowledge  it  in  regard 
to  steam  vessels,  telegraphing,  agricultural 
machinery,  etc.  In  regard  to  this  subject,  it 
would  be  well  to  state,  that  the  public  credulity 
has  been  so  often  imposed  upon,  it  is  hard  to 
convince  our  English  friends  of  the  fact,  that 
a  printing  press  has  been  constructed  that  could 
produce  the  enormous  number  of  20,000  im¬ 
pressions  per  hour,  and  quite  a  sensation  was 
created  before  the  Committee  of  Parliament 
when  Horace  Greeley  informed  them  that  such 
was  truly  the  case.  Again,  during  a  trans-At¬ 
lantic  visit  of  Colonel  Hoe  himself,  some  few 
years  since,  he  was  informed  at  the  London 
Times  office,  that  it  was  utterly  impossible  to 
construct  a  horizontal  type  revolving  press,  as 
no  way  could  be  invented  to  secure  the  type  to 
the  cylinder,  but  that  they  would  fly  off  by 
centrifugal  force.  In  the  London  Times  of 
December  29,  1848,  the  leading  article  is  a 
description  of  their  Applegath  vertical  cylin¬ 
der  press,  which  had  been  put  in  operation  only 
a  few  months  before.  In  that  article  they  state 
that  “ATo  art  of  packing  could  make  the  type 
adhere  to  a  cylinder  revolving  round  a  hori¬ 
zontal  axis,  and  therefore  aggravating  centri¬ 
fugal  impulse  by  the  intrinsic  weight  of  the 
metal,'’  and  this  statement  was  made  when  the 
proprietors  or  managers  of  the  Times  had  been 
invited  to  visit  the  press  of  Mr.  Hoe,  at  work 
at  the  Patrie  ofiice,  in  Paris,  and  also  had  been 
told  by  Mr.  Swain,  of  the  ledger,  Philadelphia, 
personally,  that  his  paper  was,  and  had  been 
printed  on  the  first  machine,  since  February  of 
1847.  Alas,  how  little  those  gentlemen  knew 
of  the  intellectual  greatness,  untiring  perse¬ 
verance,  and,  above  all,  the  indomitable  reso¬ 
lution  of  Yankee  ingenuity  and  inventive 
genius.  The  Messrs.  Hoe  are  happily  blessed 
with  the  whole  of  these  valuable  requisites,  and 
we  would  rather  have  the  consciousness  of  hav¬ 
ing  done  as  much  good  for  the  education  and 


manufactuees,  agriculture,  commerce  and  TRADR  33J 

general  benent  or  man&ind,  tban  exchange  ’ 
places  with  those  who,  with  human  blood,  ob¬ 
tain  titles  and  insignia,  or  who  wear  the 
royal  diadem. 

In  company  with  two  artistical  friends,  Messrs- 
Gildermeister  and  N.  Orr,we  pudd  a  visit  to  the 
eatablishment  of  the  Messrs.  Hoe,  a  short  time 
since,  and  we  trust  a  description  of  what  we 
saw  will  be  acceptable  to  oar  readers. 

The  principal,  or  “  up  town,”  mannfactory 
of  the  Messrs.  Hoe  is  situated  on  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  the  square  bounded  by  Broome,  Colum¬ 
bia,  Sheriff  and  Grand  streets,  and  with  some 
premises  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  for 
office  and  other  purposes,  the  whole  space  cov¬ 
ered  by  their  buildings  is  about  equal  to  fif¬ 
teen  city  lots  of  26  by  100  feet  each.  The 
main  front  buildings  are  four  stories  high,  with 
well-lighted  basements,  all  of  which  are  used 
as  shops— the  whole  built  of  brick,  and  timbered 
and  anchored  with  iron  rode,  mnniag  com¬ 
pletely  through  from  wall  to  wall,  and  pre¬ 
senting  a  most  substantial  and  imposing  appear¬ 
ance.  * 

On  our  visit  we  applied  at  the  office  of  No. 

11  Sheriff,  immediately  opposite  the  main  en- 
traace  to  the  factory  on  that  street.  This  is  a 
three  story  brick  building  that  we  should  sup¬ 
pose  had  been  heretofore  used  for  dwelling  pur¬ 
poses.  Immediately  after  stating  our  wishes,  E.\oi.\a  room 

nis  services  to  school  room.  Here  all  the  apprentices  have  to  which,  being  mostly  under  the  vard.  it  will  not 


guide  us  and  explain,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
various  kinds  of  articles  produced,  the  means 
of  producing  them,  and  the  apparatus,  etc.,  re¬ 
quired.  The  second  story  of  the  building  we 
were  in,  is  used  for  the  Mechanical  Draughta- 
men  and  Civil  Engineers,  four  of  whom  are 
constantly  at  work  here,  draughting  the  virions 
machines  that  are  about  to  be  constructed. 


I  assemble,  at  least,  four  nights  a  week,  and  they 
are  not  only  taught  all  the  usaml  course  of  the 
common  schools,  but  many  of  the  higher 
branches,  and,  at  times,  scientific  lectures  and 
experiments  have  been  given,  the  merits  of 
which  have  overcrowded  the  school  room  with 
the  craftsmen  of  the  establishment. 

Wo  now  crossed  over  the  street,  and  entered 


f  be  recognized  in  the  large  outside  view.  •  Wh( 
the  rcenlargcd  premises  were  constructed,  tl 
Messrs.  Hoe  endeavored  to  meet  every  erne 
gency  of  their  rapidly  extending  busines 
It  was  thought  they  had  rather  overshot  tb 
mark,  as  with  their  then  expanded  facilitie 
they  could  produce  to  the  value  of  a  quai 
!  ter  of  a  million  of  dollars  per  annum.  Bo 
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their  enlarged  premises  had  only  been  in  ope¬ 
ration  a  few  years,  when  it  became,  almost 
monthly,  necessary  to  increase  their  facilities  in 
some  of  the  various  departments — now,  by  the 
addition  of  a  new  machine,  then,  by  some  new 
building,  then  this  and  then  that  improvement,  i 
and  so  on ;  and  from  present  appearances,  we 
should  not  be  surprised,  not  only  to  see  them 
add  the  whole  block,  but  a  portion  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  territory,  to  their  already  immense 
concern. 

During  the  past  year.  It  was  found  that  much 
more  power  was  required  than  could  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  their  then  over-tazed  engine,  and 
orders  were  at  once  given  to  Messrs.  Stillman, 
Allen  A  Co.,  of  the  celebrated  “Novelty 
Works,’’  to  meet  the  necessity  of  the  case.  By 
the  aid  of  onr  artists,  we  are  enabled  te  give 
the  above  happy  illustration  of  the  result  of 
the  labors  of  Messrs.  Stillman,  Allen  &  Co. 
As  will  be  observed,  it  is  of  the  variety  known 
as  the  “  beast  engine,”  with  a  34  inch  cylinder, 
and  5  foot  stroke,  and  is  rated  at  one  hundred 
horse,  but  is  capable  of  being  run  at  a  much 
increased  power.  The  fly-wheel  is  18  feet  in 
diameter,  and  weighs  14  tuns.  This  elegant  and 
powerful  engine  is  furnished  with  all  the  ac¬ 
knowledged  improvements  of  the  day,  among 
which  we  particularly  noticed  Messrs.  Allen  & 
Wells’  new  “cut-off.”  The  condenser  is  sup¬ 
plied  from  a  well  under  the  yard,  which  dis¬ 
charges  at  the  rate  of  115  gallons  per  minute. 
The  old  fashioned  long-cased  clock,  that  will 
be  recognized  in  one  corner  of  the  room,  is  held 


FOROK  SHOP. 


passage  extends  immediately  firom  the  boiler 
room  under  the  main  building  to  the  “coal- 
vanlts,”  which  are  under  Sheriff  street,  and  of 
the  capacity  of  over  three  hundred  tuns. 

Our  next  move  was  to 

THK  IRON  FOCNDRT, 

Situated  in  the  building  on  the  corner  of  Broome 
and  Columbia  streets.  Its  dimensions  are  100  by 


sxernoN  of  mxchinx  tool  shop. 


in  great  reverence,  it  having  been  brought  from 
England  by  the  elder  Mr.  Hoe,  and  is  now  con¬ 
sidered  as  one  of  the  archives  of  the  establish¬ 
ment.  The  building,  like  the  engine  itself,  is 
new,  it  having  been  expressly  constructed  for 
the  purpose.  It  is  built  entirely  of  brick,  iron, 
and  glass,  and  has  iron  stairs  and  platforms  to 
enable  parties  to  approach  any  portion  of  the 
engine  while  at  work,  without  the  slightest  in¬ 
convenience  or  danger.  From  here  we  descend¬ 
ed  to  the  boiler  room,  which  is  immediately 
under  the  centre  of  the  yard,  between  the  main 
building  on  Sheriff  street  and  the  Forge  Shop- 
The  steam  is  prodneed  by  a  stack  of  eight  cyl* 
indiical  boilers,  each  of  them  34  feet  in  length 
and  30  inches  ip  diameter.  A  subterranean 


60  feet,  and  it  is  famished  with  all  the  require¬ 
ments  and  appliances  to  perfect  and  facilitate 
the  work.  Here  are  produced,  “  in  the  rough,” 
all  the  castings  required  in  the  establishment — 
frames,  beds,  platens,  cylinders,  heads  for  hy¬ 
draulic  presses — in  fact,  every  portion  of  the 
manufactures  that  are  constracted  from  cast 
iron,  flrst  receive  form  and  being  in  the  foun¬ 
dry.  Our  artist  presents  a  capital  ocular  des¬ 
cription  of  it. 

From  here,  we  recross  the  yard  to 

THK  FOROE  SHOP, 

Which  although  not  the  largest,  is  one  of  the 
most  perfect  and  effective  that  it  has  been  our 
fortune  to  witness  on  any  occasion.  It  will  be 
readily  recognised  in  the  general  outside  view 


that  heads  this  paper,  as  being  immediately  in 
the  centre  of  the  block.  Here  all  the  wrought 
iron  work  is  done,  some  of  which  is  so  heavy 
that  the  assistance  of  large  cranes  are  required 
to  lift  it  from  the  forge  to  the  anvil.  We 
counted  twenty  forges  in  blast  the  day  of  our 
visit.  The  workmen  are  assisted  by  two  enor¬ 
mous  steam  hammers,  oue  of  which  will  strike 
a  blow  equal  to  a  tun  weight,  si.xty  times  a 
minute.  We  also  observed  a  large  “  swedging 
machine,”  which  greatly  expedites  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  bolts,  roller  spindles,  etc.  The 
blasts  for  the  forges  are  supplied  by  a  revolving 
blower,  worked  by  the  engine,  the  draught  be¬ 
ing  led  to  pipes  running  under  the  ground. 

From  the  Forge  Shop  we  proceed  to  the 

•  M.CCHINE  TOOL  SHOP. 

Where  a  greater  portion  of  the  castings  and 
forgings  are  brought  to  be  faced  and  finished 
prior  to  being  put  in  their  place  as  a  part  and 
portion  of  a  press,  engine,  etc.  Here  we  find 
all  sizes  of  the  various  labor-saving  machines, 
for  the  preparation  of  iron  and  steel, — slide 
and  band  lathes  for  curved  surfaces,  planing 
machines,  for  flat  surfaces ;  drilling  machines, 
for  boring ;  gear-cutting  engines,  for  cutting 
cogs ;  slotting  machines,  for  irregular  surfaces, 
mortising,  etc.  A  large  portion  of  the  above 
tools  were  manufactured  by  the  celebrated 
Whitworth,  of  Manchester  ;  but  many  of  them 
have  been  constructed  on  the  premises,  as  the 
Messrs.  Hoe  have  the  facilities  of  doing  any 
kind  of  work  that  comes  under  the  head  of 
tools  or  machinery.  This  room  is  100  feet  by 
forty-five,  every  available  portion  of  which  is 
occupied  by  the  above  machines.  In  a  portion 
of  the  basement  immediately  under,  we  ob' 
served  four  large  “  surface  lathes,”  on  which 
the  beds  and  platens  of  hand  presses  are  turned, 
it  being  impossible  to  plane  them,  as  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  that  the  surface  should  be  slightly  con¬ 
cave,  in  order  to  give  a  perfectly  even  impres¬ 
sion. 

Our  next  move  was  to 

THE  CTLINDER  PRESS  SHOP. 

The  Cylinder  Press  Shop,  which  is  on  the 
second  story,  and  100  feet  each  on  Broome  and 
Sheriff  streets,  with  an  extra  60  feet  square 


DOUBLB  CTUNDEB  PBINTINO  lUCHINE. 

with  type,  and  prepared  for  delivery  on  the  that  are  used  for  boring  and  polishing  roller  described  in  the  Messrs.  Hoe’s  catalogue,  tha^ 

following  day.  As  will  be  observed  in  the  moulds.  A  section  of  this  shop  is  also  used  we  deem  it  expedient  to  copy  from  it. 

view,  in  this  shop,  as  in  all  the  others,  both  for  the  manufacture  of  Hydraulic  Presses,  “  Domstn  Ctltnm*  Peintiwo  Machine. — In 

«d«  and  an  other  spare  space  is  occupied  with  used  by  printers  for  smoothing  and  finishing 

lathes,  vice  benches,  and  other  tools,  to  aid  and  their  printed  sheet^  or  by  others,  for  any  pur-  impression  cylinders  each  alternately 


^.^^3  SECTION  OF  THE  CTUNDEB  PBE8S  SHOP, 

over  the  yard,  the  whole  appartmcnt  being  260  facilitate  the  various  operations  of  manufac-  poses  where  great  pressure  is  required.  The 
feet  long,  and  averaging  50  in  width.  Here  ture.  We  counted  eighteen  cylinder  presses  Messrs.  Hoe  were  making  several  for  the  dilTer- 
we  found  all  sizes  of  the  large  and  small,  sin-  upon  the  fioor,  in  the  course  of  construction,  ent  United  States  naval  depots,  to  be  used  in 
gle  and  double  cylinder  presses,  in  every  stage  on  the  day  of  our  visit.  And  two  presses  per  compressing  the  spare  clothing  in  suitable  di- 
of  construction,  from  those  with  the  frame-  week  can  be  furnished  the  year  round.  In  mensions,  when  it  is  being  packed  for  long 
work  just  placed,  to  those  about  being  tried  this  department,  there  are  two  of  the  machines  voyages.  The  Cylinder  Presses  are  so  perfectly 
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form  ready  on  a  bed  and  platen  machine  press. 
They  may  be  seen  in  operation  in  all  the  prin¬ 
cipal  offlces  in  New  York  and  other  cities.” 

There  are  also  eight  sizes  of  this  machine, 
with  beds  24  by  19  to  57  by  40  inches,  and 
prices  from  $960  to  $2,650.  Each  machine  is 
furnished  with  roller  moulds,  two  sets  of  roller 
stocks,  blankets  and  band,  also  fly-wheel  and 
stand,  if  to  be  driven  by  hand  power,  or  coun¬ 
ter  shaft,  two  hangers  and  i)ulley,  if  by  steam 
power. 

On  the  third  floor  of  the  Sheriff  street  side 
is  the 

HIND  PUES.S  SHOP. 

Here  the  numerous  portions  of  the  patent 
Washington  and  Smitli’s  hand  presses  are 
brought,  as  finished  in  their  separate  details  in 
the  other  shops,  and  put  together  perfectly, 
and  after  being  thoroughly  tested,  they  are 
ready  to  be  sent  to  their  several  destinations  in 
various  parts  of  the  world,  where  on  arrival, 
they  can  be  put  in  immediate  operation.  The 
celebrity  which  these  presses  have  obtained, 
and  their  exclusive  and  constant  use  in  almost 
every  printing  offlee  in  the  United  States  and 
other  countries  during  the  past  twenty  years, 
renders  any  extended  remarks  upon  their  supe¬ 
riority  unnecessary.  They  are  elegant  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  simple,  quick  and  powerful  in  opera¬ 
tion,  and  combine  every  facility  for  superior 
printing.  In  truth,  we  think  they  will  remain 
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“  Pathnt  SrNOLB  Lar«b  Ctlinder  Printino 
Machine. — This  machine  is  particularly  adapted 
to  Book,  Job,  and  fine  Newspaper  work.  It  has 
a  perfect  registering  apparatus  and  sheet-flyer ; 
also  adjustable  iron  bearers,  so  that  stereotype 
may  be  worked  with  the  same  facility  and 
beauty  as  type  forms.  One  boy  is  required  to 
lay  on  the  sheets,  and  the  press  may  be  driven 
by  man  or  steam  power.  With  the  same  at¬ 
tendance  it  will  print  twice  as  fast  as  any  bed 
and  platen  machine,  and  equally  as  well  in 
every  respect ;  say  from  1,000  to  2,008  impres¬ 
sions  in  an  ^our,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
press,  and  the  quality  of  the  work  desired.  We 
now  furnish  vulcanized  India-rubber  impres¬ 
sion  cloth  for  these  presses,  and  as  it  is  not 
readily  indented  by  the  type,  forms  of  different 
sizes  may  b«  worked  without  any  change  of 


giving  an  impression  from  the  same  form. — 
These  sheets  are  supplied  by  two  attendants, 
and,  if  required  to  print  short  editions  of  vari¬ 
ous  sizes,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  a  boy  at 
each  end  of  the  press  to  receive  the  printed 
sheets,  but  where  large  editions  or  forms  of 
uniform  size  are  worked, not  requiring  frequent 
changes  of  the  tape  wheels,  the  self  sheet-flying 
apparatus  is  furuished  when  ordered,  and  is 
found  very  efficient  and  economical,  placing 
the  printed  sheets  in  heaps  with  precision,  and 
dispensing  entirely  with  the  two  boys  other¬ 
wise  required  for  that  purpose.  The  large 
amount  of  printing  ordinarily  done  on  those 
presses,  and  the  consequent  speed  required, 
have  rendered  necessary  greatly  increased 
streneth  and  weizht  of  material  in  all  the  parts, 
together  with  simplicity  in  the  mechanical  ar¬ 
rangements,  and  the  utmost  perfection  of  work¬ 
manship.  The  noise  and  annoyance  occasioned 
by  the  concussion  of  the  bed  against  the  springs, 
which  are  placed  at  each  end  of  the  machine  to 
overcome  the  momentum  of  the  bed,  has  been 
removed  by  means  of  adjustable  India-rubber 
buffers  placed  at  the  points  of  contact,  which 
in  no  way  interfere  with  the  lively  and  certain 
action  of  the  spiral  springs.” 

There  are  six  sizes  of  the  above,  the  bed 
varyjng  from  41  by  28  to  60  by  40  inches,  and 
the  pride  from  $2,750  to  $4,250  each,  and  larger 
or  smaller  sizes  can  be  made  to  order. 

“Single  Small  Cylinder  Printing  Ma¬ 
chine. — In  this  press  the  form  of  types  is 
placed  upon  a  flat  bed,  and  the  impression 
taken  upon  the  paper  by  means  of  a  cylinder, 
while  the  form  is  passing  under  it.  The  small 
size  of  the  cylinder  allows  the  machine  to  be 
constructed  in  a  very  compact  manner,  so  as  to 
shorten  the  distance  which  the  bed  travels, 
thereby  considerably  increasing  the  number  of 
impressions  in  a  given  time,  beyond  the  single 
lar^e  cylinder  press.  The  machine  is  of  con¬ 
venient  height  for  use.  One  person  only  is  re¬ 
quired  to  feed  down  the  paper,  whose  position 
is  but  a  step  down  from  the  floor.  It  will  give 
from  2,000  to  3,000  impressions  per  hour,  with 
perfect  safety  to  the  machinery.  The  printed 
sheets  are  thrown  out  by  a  fly-frame  in  a  uni¬ 
form  pile.  Register  sufficiently  accurate  for 
newspaper  and  job  work  is  obtained  by  the  pa¬ 
tent  feed  guides,  which  are  attached  to  each 
press.  When  required,  a  registering  or  point¬ 
ing  apparatus  is  fumi^ed,  and  the  press  may 
then  be  used  advantageously  for  book  work. 
This  press  is  made  in  the  same  substantial  man¬ 
ner  as  the  doiible  cylinder  press  described 
above,  with  buffers  similarly  arranged  to  pre¬ 
vent  noise.  When  driven  by  steam  power,  No. 
8  occupies  8  feet  by  12  feet.  If  by  man  power, 
requiring  fly-wheel  and  stand,  it  occupies  8 
feet  by  16  feet.” 

There  are  eight  sizes  of  ^the  single  small  cyl¬ 
inder,  ranging  from  33  by  25  to  60  by  40  inches 
bed,  and  from  $1490  to  $2, $00  in  price. 


THE  MODERN  WAStHNOTON  PRESS. 


blankets.  Overlays  are  conveniently  made  on 
the  rubber,  and  may  be  removed  by  a  wet 
sponge.  To  prevent  noise,  buffers  are  applied 
as  in  the  double  cylinder  machine.  The  smaller 
sizes  are  found  exceedingly  useful  for  jobbing 
of  all  kinds,  from  the  finest  work  in  colors  to 
the  cheapest  programme  or  hand-bills.  Script 
circulars,  bill  heads,  checks  and  blanks,  are 
printed  by  them  with  the  greatest  dispatch, 
uniformity  aud  neatness.  By  their  rapid  exe¬ 
cution  a  job  of  580  can ‘be  made  ready  and 
printed  in  thg  tine  usually  required  to  get  the 
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derfal  machines  that  place  the  name  of  Hoe 
in  the  galaxy  with  other  celebrated  men 
who  hare  been  peculiarly  conspicuous  in 
their  efforts  for  the  general  advancement  and 
improvement  of  the  human  race.  This  shop 
is  100  feet  by  45,  and  two  stories ;  the  centre  of 
the  floor  some  10  feet  in  width,  having  been  cut 
out  to  admit  of  the  patting  up  of  the  machine. 
By  consulting  the  illustration,  the  reader  will 
readily  understand  us.  As  in  all  other  por¬ 
tions  of  their  establishment,  every  effort  has 
been  used  here  in  the  introduction  of  labor- 
saving  machines.  At  the  edge  of  each  open¬ 
ing  OB  the  fourth  floor  we  find  a  traveling 
crane,  by  which  the  large  pieces  of  a  press  cau 
be  raised  at  one  end,  and  then  wheeled  along 
and  lowered  in  its  exact  position.  In  truth, 
the  perfection  exhibited  in  all  the  other  por¬ 
tions  of  the  establishment  is  not  lacking  here. 
We  understand  the  Messrs.  Hoe  have  already 
erected  some  thirty  of  these  immense  ma¬ 
chines.  We  have  selected  that  used  by  the 
Sun  newspaper  for  our  illustration : 

AN  Bianr  CTLINDXB  TYPE-KEVOLVINa  PKINTINQ 
lUCHINE. 

We  will  again  quote  the  description  from  the 
catalogue. 

“A  horizontal  cylinder  of  about  four  and 
a  half  feet  in  diameter,  is  mounted  on  a  shaft, 
with  appropriate  bearings;  about  one-fourth 
of  the  circumference  of  this  cylinder  consti¬ 
tutes  the  bed  of  the  press,  which  is  adapted  to 
receive  the  form  of  types — the  remainder  is 
used  as  a  cylindrical  distributing  table.  The 
diameter  of  the  cylinder  is  less  than  that  of 
the  form  of  types,  in  order  that  the  distribu¬ 
ting  portion  of  it  may  pass  the  impression  cyl¬ 
inders  without  touching.  The  ink  is  contained 
in  a  fountain  placed  beneath  the  large  cylinder, 
from  which  it  is  taken  by  a  ductor  roller,  and 
transferred,  by  a  vibrating  distributing  roller, 
to  the  cylindrical  distributing  table  ;  the  foun¬ 
tain  roller  receives  a  slow  and  continuous  ro¬ 
tary  motion,  to  carry  up  the  ink  from  the  foun¬ 
tain.  The  large  cylinder  being  put  in  motion, 
the  form  of  types  thereon  is,  in  succession,  car¬ 
ried  to  eight  corresponding,  horizontal,  impres¬ 
sion  cylinders,  arranged  at  proper  distances 


and  cheapness.  It  is  capable  of  throwing  off 
2,500  impressions  per  hour  with  ease,  or  more, 
if  the  feed-boy  can  supply  the  sheets,  and  may 
even  be  driven  by  the  foot  with  a  treadle,  and 
works  so  still,  that  a 'person  standing  a  few 
feet  from  it  cannot  hear  it.  The  manner  of 
running  the  bed  is  entirely  original,  and  is 


presses,  we  can  state  that  the  Messrs.  Hoe  are 
prepared  to  furnish  one  oompletc  for  evtry 
day  in  the  year,  and  for  the  last  year  their 
sales  have  averaged  over  four  per  week.  There 
is  only  a  slight  difference  in  their  construction. 
As  the  Washington  is  usually  preferred  by 
printers,  we  have  chosen  that  one  for  our  illus¬ 
tration,  which  we  here  place  in  juxtaposition 
with  the  Blaew  press,  which  was  the  only 
improved  printing  machine  for  over  two  centu¬ 
ries  and  a  half. 

From  the  hand  press  shop  we  went  to  the 
story  immediately  above,  which  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  last.  Here 
we  found  the  workmen  engaged  in  making  the 
self  and  hand  press  inking  machines,  and  an 
elegant  little  card  press,  that  works  with  a 
crank  or  treadle,  and  will  print  1,000  to  1,500 
cards  per  hour.  It  can  also  be  used  for  print- 


pression  with  .speed.  Another  new  feature  of 
the  press  is,  that  the  sheet-flyer  is  so  arranged, 
that  no  tapes  pass  around  the  impression  cylin¬ 
der,  so  that  whatever  sized  form  is  worked, 
there  are  neither  tapes  nor  fingers  to  shift,  thus 
obviating  the  only  objection  to  that  apparatus 
for  a  jobbing  press.  It  has  an  iron  feed  and 
fly-board,  and  all  the  recent  improvements, 
such  as  an  adjustable  knife  to  the  fountain, 
bearers  for  the  bed,  patent  feed-guides,  etc. 

Of  the  Littl^  Jobber  there  are  three  sizes, 
the  beds  from  20  by  13  to  33  by  25,  and  vary¬ 
ing  in  price  from  $700  to  $2,000.  We  also  ob¬ 
served  small  hand  lever  presses,  for  printing 
bat  tips,  etc.,  the  beds  of  which  are  of  the  sizes 
of  a  sheet  and  half  sheet  foolscap,  and  $90 
and  $45  each.  In  one  corner  of  this  shop  is  a 
small  room,  in  which  is  kept  an  exact  pattern 
of  every  drill,  nut,  tap,  reamer,  bolt,  washer, 
and,  in  fact,  each  connection  of  every  article 
made  by  the  firm,  will  find  its  counterpart  here, 
and  no  matter  what  the  article  to  be  made,  here 
the  workman  must  come  fur  the  pattern,  and 
not  trust  to  his,  or  any  other  pocket  rule.  The 
quarter  inch,  or  what  not,  to  be  produced,  must 
be  the  e8ta))li8bed  quarter  inch  of  the  Messrs, 
lloe.  The  superior  iKinefits  of  this  plan  w  ill 
be  readily  appreciated  by  the  publisher  at  a 
distance,  who  breaks  or  loses  a  certain  screw 
or  wheel,  and  finds  he  can  have  it  replaced  with 
exactness,  by  only  writing  to  the  firm  and  ex¬ 
plaining  the  portion  wanted.  Although  this 
plan  has  been  attempted  by  others,  we  believe 
the  Messrs.  Hoe  are  the  only  parties  in  this 
country  who  have  successfully  carried  it  out. 
It  requires  the  constant  attention  of  a  man  and 
boy  to  keep  this  department  in  order. 

In  regard  to  the  Washington  and  Smith’s 
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around  it,  which  give  the  impression  to  eight 
sheets,  introduced  one  at  each  impression  cyl¬ 
inder.  For  each  impression  cylinder  there  are 
two  inking  rollers,  which  vibrate  on  the  dis¬ 
tributing  surface  while  taking  a  supply  of  ink, 
and  at  the  proper  time  pass  over  the  form, 
when  they  again  fall  to  the  distributing  sur¬ 
face.  Each  page  is  locked  up  upon  a  detached 
segment  of  the  large  cylinder,  called  by  the 
compositors  a  ‘  turtle,’  and  this  constitutes 
the  bed  and  chase.  The  column-rules  run  par  j 


ing  note  paper  and  snfall  circulars.'^'  In  those 
shops,  as  in  all  the  others,  we  find  rows  of 
lathes,  vices,  benches,  and  other  tools,  with  a 
sturdy  operative  at  each,  exercising  his  brains 
and  muscle.  From  here  we  proceeded  to  the 
third  and  fourth  stories  of  the  Broome  street 
building,  and  which  we  shall  designate  the 

LIOHTNIXO  PRESS  SHOP, 

Which  is  used  for  the  construction  of  those  won- 
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saving  machines  for  wood  work,  the  whole  of 
them  driven  by  that  same  engine,  whose  pow- 
erful  influences  are  felt  in  every  portion  of  the 
establishment.  In  the  second  story  is  the 
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allcl  with  the  shafts  of  the  cylinder,  and  are 
consequently  straight ;  while  the  head,  adver¬ 
tising,  and  dash-rules,  are  in  the  form  of  seg¬ 
ments  of  a  circle.  A  cross  section  of  the  co¬ 
lumn-rules  would  present  the  form  of  a  wedge, 
with  the  small  end  pointing  to  the  centre  of  ine 
cylinder,  so  as  to  bind  the  types  near  the  top. 
These  wedge-shaped  column  rules  are  held  down 
to  the  bed  or  ‘turtle’  by  tongues,  projecting 
at  intervals  along  their  length,  and  eliding  in 
rebated  grooves  cut  crosswise  in  the  face  of  the 
bed,  the  space  in  the  grooves,  between  the  co¬ 
lumn-rules,  being  filled  with  sliding  blocks  of 
metal,  accurately  fitted,  the  outer  surface  level 
with  the  surface  of  the  bed,  the  ends  next  the 
column-rules  being  cut  away  underneath  to 
receive  a  projection  on  the  sides  of  the  tongues, 
and  screws  at  the  end  and  side  of  each  page  to 
lock  them  together,  the  types  are  as  secure  on 
this  cylinder  as  they  can  be  on  the  old  flat 
bed.” 

The  cut  represents  a  press  with  8  impression 
cylinders,  capable  of  printing  20,000  impres¬ 
sions  per  hour.  Eight  persons  are  required  to 
feed  in  the  sheets,  which  are  thrown  out  and 
laid  in  heaps  by  self-acting  flyers. 

In  front  of  the  press  there  is  a  counting  ap¬ 
paratus  affixed,  so  arranged  as  to  register,  in 
plain  figures  before  the  eye,  every  impression 
taken,  adding  np  the  same  as  fast  as  printed. 
The  number  of  sheets  printed,  from  one  copy  to 
one  hundred  millions,  may  thus  be  instantly 
known  at  any  time,  day  or  night,  by  looking  at 
the  register.  In  the  construction  of  this  press, 
there  are  employed  no  less  than  six  thousand 
two  hundred  wheels,  two  hundred  and  two 
wooden  rollers,  four  hundred  pullies,  four  hun¬ 
dred  tape  guides,  besides  a  large  number  of 
cogged  wheel  connections,  arms,  braces,  and 
other  connections.  There  are  also  required  to 
give  motion  to  the  various  parts  of  the  m  achine 
not  less  than  five  hundred  yards  of  belting.  The 
cost  of  these  presses  are  $10,000,  $12,000,  and 
$20,000,  according  to  the  number  of  impression 
cylinders,  etc. 

A  portion  of  the  above  presses  have[been  con¬ 
structed  with  four,  and  some  with  six  impres¬ 
sion  cylinders. 

Our  next  move  was  to  the  building  on  Colum¬ 
bia  street,  which  is  almost  exclusively  occupied 
in  tilie  manufacture  of  articles  of  wood.  In 


crossing  the  west  yard,  our  attention  was  called 
to  quite  an  extensive  apparatus  for  ease  hard¬ 
ening  steel.  We  here  found  another  subterra¬ 
nean  boiler  vault,  the  steam  of  which  is  used  for 
heating  the  building  which  we  have  seen  deilg- 
nated  as  the  “Printers’  Joinery  and  Pattern 
Shop.”  In  this  boiler  vault  is  also  the  “  brass 
foundry,”  where  are  made  all  the  castings  of 
that  metal,  required  in  the  establishment.  Al¬ 
though  we  designate  this  a  “  vault,”  we  found 
a  dry  and  airy  apartment,  well  lighted,  with 
large  sky-lights  of  iron  and  glass,  constructed 
on  the  premises.  The  main  building  here  is 
100  feet  on  Columbia  street,  by  40  feet  deep. 
The  first  floor  is  used  specially  for  the  manufac¬ 


PRINTERs!  JOINERY  SHOP, 

Where  we  found  a  number  of  operatives  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  construction  of  stands,  tables  for 
imposing  stones,  bureaus,  gallies,  slicers,  and 
indeed  all  the  various  articles  of  wood  required 
for  printers’  furniture.  At  one  end  we  found 
the  large  steam  chest  for  beating  the  premises 
— one  or  more  of  which  will  be  found  in  every 
shop  in  the  establishment,  no  fire  being  alluteed, 
under  ander  any  pretence — except  in  the  boiler 
rooms,  forge  shop,  and  foundries.  In  the  third 
story  is  pattern  shop. 

Where  are  received  all  the  diawings  of  the  In¬ 
ventors  and  Engineers,  and  in  the  most  careful 
and  workmanlike  manner  they  are  made  to  as¬ 
sume  real  form  and  shape.  And  from  here 
they  go  to  the  foundry  and  with  the  aid  of 
skillful  operatives,  they  are  made  to  shape  the 
clay  and  sand,  matrix-like,  in  which  finally  is 
poured  the  molten  ore,  and  we  have  the  unfin¬ 
ished  cylinder,  platen,  bed,  frame,  or  whatever 
may  be  required  for  the  construction  of  a  press, 
engine,  or  any  other  tool  or  machine.  As  will 
be  observed,  this  shop  is  also  fitted  with  ma¬ 
chinery  wherever  it  can  be  made  available ; 
and  the  heating  apparatus,  besides  heating  the 
glue,  has  steam  chests  attached  to  prepare 
wood  for  bending  curves.  At  one  end  of  the 
pattern  shop  a  room  is  partitioned  off,  in  which 
are  constructed  patterns  of  new  inventions, 
unpatented  and  for  experimenting,  etc.  The 
fourth  story,  as  well  as  two  large  brick  build¬ 
ings  adjoining  this,  which  have  been  lately 
erected,  and  not  shewn  in  the  general  view, 
are  used  for  the  storage  of  the  patterns,  and 
although  the  number  of  them  is  very  extensive, 
and  have  been  the  collections  and  accumula¬ 
tions  of  many  years,  they  are  so  perfectly 


ture  of  cases.  Eighty  pair  are  finished  per 
week,  and  at  times  the  average  has  been  about 
one  hundred  pair  per  week.  The  wood  is  se- 
ected  with  the  greatest  care  and  precaution, 
and  thoroughly  seasoned  on  the  premises. — 
Spanish  cedar  is  used  for  the  partitions,  and 
pine  for  the  bottoms  and  rims.  Throughout 
this  building  we  find  power  planing  machines, 
circular  saws,  lathes,  morticing,  boring  and 
drilling  machines;  in  fact,  all  sorts  of  labor- 


arranged  that  in  the  darkest  night  the  party 
having  charge  of  them  can  produce  any  speci¬ 
fied  one  at  a  moment’s  notice,  even  though  the 
same  pattern  had  not  been  called  for  or  used 
for  years.  Of  course  this  could  only  be  done 
through  a  careful  system  of  registry. 

We  will  now  leave  the  Printing  Machines, 
etc.,  for  a  brief  period,  to  speak  of  another, 
and  almost  equally  important  branch  of  manu¬ 
facture  conducted  by  the  Messrs.  Hoe.  Of 
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MANUFACTURES,  AGRICULTURE,  COMMERCE  AND  TRADE. 


THK  SAW  SHOP. 

cess— clearing  with  their  restless  and  indomi' 
table  teeth  the  solid  and  tenacious  fibres  of  the 
gnarled  live-oaks  in  the  pestilent  swamps  of 
Florida,  and  the  dank  “  regions  far  awaj,  by 
Pascagoula’s  sunny  bay,”  into  the  crooked 
knees  of  mighty  vessels,  that  shall  set  at  naught 
the  howling  billows  of  the  wild  Atlantic,  and 
the  blasts  of  the  mad  storm-wind,  Euroclydon, 
riving  into  planks,  and  beams,  and  timbers, 
that  shall  build  up  the  palaces  of  commerce, 
and  the  happy  homes  of  our  lordly  cities,  the 
white  and  penetrable  flesh  of  “  those  captive 
kings  so  straight  and  tall,  those  lordly  pines, 
which  fell  long  ago  in  the  deer-haunted  forests 
of  Maine,  when  deep  upon  mountain  and  plain 
lay  the  snow.” 

The  machinery  by  which  these  various  pro¬ 
cesses  are  accomplished  is  exceedingly  fine  and 
worthy  of  notice,  and  vastly  superior  to  that 


descent  of  a  ponderous  arm  of  iron,  terminating 
in  a  cutter  of  the  form  of  the  notch  to  be  made 
in  the  yet  soft  and  smooth  edge  of  the  circular 
plate,  which  is  made  by  the  same  power  to  re¬ 
volve  horizontally  upon  an  axis  placed  at  such 
distance  from  the  impinging  weight  as  the 
depth  of  the  notch  to  be  cut  requires,  and  tra¬ 
versing  at  a  rate  so  timed  in  unison  with  the 
descent  of  the  cutters  as  to  render  the  scries  of 
teeth  perfectly  continuous  and  equal ;  each 
blow  of  the  cutter  forming  the  interval  between 
two  teeth,  and  each  full  revolution  of  the  plate 
completing  a  circular-saw.  In  the  same  way  is 
efiected  the  teething  of  the  long  saws,  the 
motion  being  a  direct  sliding  action  in  a  for¬ 
ward  line,  instead  of  a  rotary  movement.  Two 
of  those  machines  will  be  observed  in  the  fore¬ 
ground  of  our  illustration.  The  first  of  these 
machines  was  put  in  operation  in  1835,  shortly 
after  Messrs.  Hoc  commenced  the  manufacture 
of  saws ;  and  now  during  the  last  year,  we 
have  observed  that  essentially  the  same  ma¬ 
chine  has  been  patented  in  England. 

In  the  English  saw-works,  owing  to  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  trade-unions,  and  the  like,  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  steam-power  to  this  machinery  is  pro¬ 
hibited,  and  the  employer  is  restricted  to  the 
use  of  band  labor — the  cutter  being  jerked  down 
by  man  power,  and  the  edge  of  the  plate  to  Ite 
eut  being  subjected  to  the  striker  by  hand,  the 
formation  of  the  teeth  not  being  regulated  by 
any  absolute  scale,  but  being  executed  by  the 
calculation  or  guess-work  of  the  artisan,  and 
of  course,  varying  in  accuracy,  depth  and  pre¬ 
cision  of  cutting  according  to  the  skillfulness 
or  unskillfulness  of  the  individual  operator. 

To  the  absence  of  these  ingenious  combina¬ 
tions,  injurious  alike  to  the  true  interest  of  ope¬ 
rators  and  employers,  the  superiority  in  many 
respects  of  American  to  English  machinery  is 
in  some  degree  due ;  and  not  less  to  the  over- 
stringency  of  the  patent  laws  of  Great  Britain, 
which  often  prevent  the  application  of  really 
leading  and  most  material  improvements,  of  a 
radical  nature,  to  principles  secured  for  the 
benefit  of  the  inventor. 


course  wc  allude  to  the  manufacture  of  saws 
and  other  tools  of  cast  steel.  This  department 
was  added  by  the  Messrs.  H.  to  their  establish¬ 
ment  some  years  since,  and  the  reputation  of 
producing  superior  articles  in  this  line,  is  not 
even  second  to  the  valuable  one  they  have  ac¬ 
quired  for  the  manufacture  of  Printing  Ma¬ 
chinery.  The  cast  steel  used  is  made  expressly 
for  this  firm  by  the  celebrated  Saunderson, 
Brothers  &  Co.,  of  Sheffield,  England,  and  the 
whole  process  of  manufacture  is  accomplished 
by  machinery,  etc.,  in  such  a  manner  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  produce  any  but  the  most 
superior  article.  The  first  shop  devoted  to  this 
manufacture  is  designated 

THE  SAW  SHOP,  ^ 

Which  is  situated  in  the  first  of  the  Broom-stran 
buildings,  and  is  an  apartment  120  feet  long  by 
40  deep. 


PATTERN  SHOP. 


used  in  England ;  in  the  dock-yards  of  which 
country  the  circular-saws  were  first  brought 
into  service,  if  we  do  not  err ;  especially  that 
for  butting  the  teeth,  which,  worked  by  steam- 
power,  does  its  duty  with  great  rapidity  and 
incomparable  precision. 

This  operation  is  performed  by  th«  vertical 


Herein  is  performed  the  business  of  smithing, 
teething,  and  blocking  the  great  saws  ;  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  which  are  at  work,  driven 
by  water  or  by  steam-power  in  every  portion 
ot  the  boundless  territories  of  the  United 
States,  to  which  tho  enterprising  foot  and  ad¬ 
venturous  ax  of  the  white  settler  has  found  ac- 
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SAW  HAaoBNIXO  FURNACE. 


The  smithing  or_  straightening  of  the  saws  is 
H  peculiarly  nice  operation,  and  requires  much 
skill  and  experience  on  the  part  of  the  work¬ 
man,  as  one  light  tap  of  the  hammer  in  the 
wrong  spot,  might  require  twenty  blows  to  rec¬ 
tify  the  damage  done.  After  being  brought  to 
shape  and  the  teeth  cut,  the  saws  are  removed 
across  Broome  street,  where  among  other  build¬ 
ings  we  find  the 

SAW  HABDENINO  8U01*, 

Where  they  are  converted  into  highly  tempered 
cast  steel.  This  process  is  effected  by  heating 
each  saw  in  charcoal  furnaces,  or  ovens,  to  a 
white  incandescent  glow,  and  then  cooling  them 
by  plunging  them  in  a  bath  of  oil  prepared 
^ith  drugs,  the  combination  of  which  is  pecu¬ 
liar  to  the  establishment,  and,  of  course,  secret. 
This  operation  having  been  performed,  the  saws 
are  again  removed  to  the  main  buildings  to  be 
ground  and  finished. 

THE  LONG  SAW  GRINDING  SHOP. 

This  shop  is  in  the  basement  of  the  Broome 
street  building.  It  is  of  the  same  size,  and  im¬ 
mediately  under  the  saw  shop.  The  flat, 
straight  saws  arc  ground  by  hand  application 
to  a  series  of  powerful  grind  stones,  many  of 
which  are  six  to  seven  feet  in  diameter,  and 
twelve  inches  thick,  these  stones  are  driven  at 
a  regular  speed  by  the  engine,  and  every  pre¬ 
caution  has  been  taken  to  secure  them  from 
bursting  assunder  by  centrifugal  force.  Our 
illustration  gives  a  capital  idea  of  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  grinding  saws  by  hand ;  and  as  in  the 
smithing  process  great  skill  is  required  on  the 
part  of  the  operative.  We  will  now  walk  into 

THE  CIRCULAR  SAW  GRINDING  SHOP, 

Which  occupies,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  base¬ 
ment  of  the  Sheriff  street  building.  When  the 
Messrs.  Hoe  started  the  saw  manufacturing  bu¬ 
siness,  the  only  process  for  grinding  circular 
saws,  was  by  holding  them  horizontally  on  the 
grind  stones,  as  above  explained  in  straight 
saw  grinding,  and  when  it  is  stated  that  the 
great  steel  plates  run  up  to  eighty  inches  in 
diameter,  and  two  hundred  and  forty  in  circum¬ 
ference,  and  that  they  consequently  conceal  the 
grind  stone  from  the  eyes  ot  the  operator  who 
applies  them,  it  will  be  evident  that  the  process 
is  mere  guess  work,  and  that  no  certainty  can 
be  attained  in  regulating  the  thickness  of  the 
blades — in  a  word  that  nothing  was  effected 
beyond  the  superficial  lightening  and  abster¬ 
sion  of  the  surface. 

Imperfection  in  manufactnre  cannot  be  tole¬ 
rated  in  this  establishment,  and  the  proprietors 


long  ago  set  their  wits  to  work  to  perfect  the 
operation  of  grinding  and  glazing  circular 
saws.  That  they  were  eminently  successful  in 
their  undertaking  is  abundantly  testified  in  the 
superior  machine — a  view  of  which  can  be  seen 
in  the  last  illustration,  and  which,  from  its  great 
superiority,  was  at  once  patented  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe.  This  machine  causes 
the  saw  to  revolve  vertically  on  an  axis,  while 
a  “  lap  wheel  ”  to  which  is  applied  emery, 
Tripoli,  or  some  other  sharp  detergent  mineral 
powder  is  moved  over  the  surface  with  a  triple 
action.  In  the  first  place,  the  lap  itself  is  made 
to  revolve  with  great  velocity  against  the  cir¬ 
cular  plain,  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  its 
line  of  motion.  In  the  second  place,  it  is 
driven  forward  against  it  horizontally,  with  a 
force  increasing  or  diminishing  in  proportion 
as  it  may  be  desired  to  render  the  saw  thicker 
or  thinner  in  any  particular  part  of  the  circum¬ 
ference.  It  is  usual  to  have  it  a  shade  thinner 
at  the  edge  than  the  centre.  Thirdly,  the  lap, 
while  it  revolves  vertically  in  a  direction  per¬ 


pendicular  to  the  revolving  plane,  and  is  forced 
horizontally  against  it,  is  also  driven  later¬ 
ally  to  and  fro  across  the  surface,  and  the  result 
is  a  degree  of  equality  and  perfection  in  the 
gradation  of  thickness,  as  well  as  of  superficial 
polish,  otherwise  unattainable,  and  proves  con¬ 
clusively  that  the  circular  saws  arc  superior  to 
all  others,  and  the  constant  increase  in  the  de¬ 
mand  for  them  proves  that  the  above  fact  is 


daily  becoming  more  convincing  among  deal¬ 
ers  and  operatives. 

It  hM  been  aptly  remarked  that  “  this  ma¬ 
chine  is  one  of  the  especial  wonders  and  orna¬ 
ments  of  the  establishment.”  It  may  be  well 
to  add  that  these  machines  are  not  only  used 
for  grinding,  but  also  for  glazing  and  fiuisLiiig, 
and  so  perfect  are  they  in  their  construuliou 
and  working,  that  only  one  operative  is  re¬ 
quired  to  attend  the  four  machines  we  saw  at 
work  in  this  shop. 

After  grinding,  the  saws  are  returned  to  the 
saw  shop,  where  they  are  •*  set  ”  and  finished, 
and  stamped  with  the  makers'  names,  and  then 
packed  for  the  ware-house  down  town.  Beside  i 

saws,  the  firm  make  a  superior  article  of  Ma-  i 

son’s  trowels,  ( Operative  we  mean,)  plantation  1 

knives,  etc.  The  whole  of  which  they  find  j 

ready  sale  for,  as  rapidly  as  they  arc  produced.  i 

This  portion  of  their  manufacture  is  getting  | 

to  be  one  of  great  importance,  their  sales  from  i 

it  during  the  last  year  having  amounted  to  the  i 

sum  of  $200,000,  which  is  just  half  the  amount 
of  the  sum  received  from  the  whole  of  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  their  manufactures.  In  closing  our 
remarks  on  saws,  we  can  only  state  that  the 
Messrs.  Iloe  make  every  variety :  for  example, 
they  produce  circular  saws  varying  in  size  from 
two  inches  to  eighty  inches  in  diameter,  and  in 
price  from  75  cents  to  $725  each. 

On  the  oppo.site  side  of  Broome  street  the 
firm  occupy  two  lots  on  which  they  have  erected 
buildings  for  stables,  saw  hardening,  lumber 
seasoning,  etc.  The  carting  alone  for  this  con¬ 
cern  is  quite  an  item,  they  employing  some  fif¬ 
teen  horses  constantly,  the  vehicles  vary  from 
the  heavily  constructed  truck  to  the  light  ex¬ 
press  wagon.  We  DOW  close  our  remarks  on 
the  up-town  manufactory,  and  if  our  readers 
will  jump  in  an  omnibus  and  ride  to  Gold  street 
with  us,  we  will  detain  them  but  a  few  momeuts. 


and  then  close  this  already  extended  paper. 

The  lots  29  and  31  Gold  street  arc  covered 
with  two  buildings.  The  front  one  is  used  al¬ 
most  exclusively  for  offices  and  ware-house 
purposes.  The  rear  building  is  a  counterpart 
of  the  “  up-town  ”  works,  only  on  a  less  ex¬ 
tended  scale.  The  machinery  is  driven  b^a 
twenty  horse  power  engine,  and  at  this  portion 
of  the  concern  is  made  steam  engines,  (princi- 


LONG  SAW  GRINDING  SHOP. 


CIRCULAR  SAW  GRINDING  SHOP. 


pally  employed  in  driTing  printing  machines,) 
copper-plate  printing  presses,  lithographic 
presses,  copying  presses  of  various  patterns, 
etc.,  etc.;  besides  a  gang  of  men  some  autty  in 
numlwr  who  are  almost  constantly  employed  in 
making  repairs  at  the  shop,  and  in  various 
parts  of  the  city  and  suburbs. 

In  their  whole  establishment  we  understand 
that  the  Messrs.  Iloe  have  invested  a  cash  cap¬ 
ital  of  over  $500,000,  and  they  have  in  con. 
stant  employment  about  400  men.  The  value 
of  their  products  during  the  year  just  past  was 
about  $600,000,  one-third  of  which  was  from 
the  saw  factory.  On  counting  and  measuring, 
we  found  there  w’as  at  the  Broome  street  works, 
1943  feet  of  shafting,  and  1387  pullies  at  work ;  > 
the  latter  varying  in  size  from  12  inches  to  12 
feet ;  27  slide  lathes,  some  of  them  large  enough 
to  turn  a  ships  crank,  and  all  of  them  furnished 
with  the  duplex  rest,  to  work  both  sides  ;  32 1 
hand  lathes,  14  planing  machines,  3  slotting  j 
machines,  3  cutting  engines  for  gearing,  4  sur¬ 
face  lathes,  5  machines  for  grinding  circular 
saws,  250  vices,  40  anvils,  and  many  other  ma¬ 
chines  and  tools  too  numerous  to  mention. 

Some  years  since  the  Messrs.  Hoe  construct¬ 
ed  a  line  of  magnetic  telegraph  between  their 
up-town  and  down-town  establishments,  which 
are  situated  some  two  miles  apart.  They  find 
this  arrangement  of  incalculable  benefit,  and 
w  e  have  often  wondered  why  the  same  idea  has 
not  been  adopted  by  other  extensive  concerns 
similarly  situated. 

The  workmen  at  this  establishment,  taken  as 
a  whole,  are  the  most  contented  and  intellectu¬ 
al  body  of  operatives  we  ever  saw  in  a  single 
manufaetory.  We  understand  that  many  of  the 
older  hands  arc  foreigners  by  birth,  coming 
from  nearly  every  part  of  the  old  world,  and 
that  some  of  them  have  been  employed  by  the 
concern  for  over  thirty  years;  and  again  a 
large  number  of  the  younger  journeyman  “  are 
to  the  manor  born,”  having  here  commenced 
their  business-lifs  as  apprsntices.  It  is  the 
wish  of  the  proprietors  that  every  atteatiou 


should  be  paid  to  the  general  health  and  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  whole,  and  more  especially  to  the 
apprentices,  whose  moral  and  intellectual 
training  is  duly  cared  for. 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  the 
Messrs.  Hoe’s  establishment  a  model  one,  and 
their  productions  are  too  well  and  widely 
known  to  need  our  recommendation.  But  there 
is  one  significant  fact  that  we  take  pleasure  in 
mentioning  at  the  end  of  this  too  long  extend¬ 
ed  article — each  and  every  printing  press  is 
thoroughly  anA  effectually  tested  and  proved 
before  it  leaves  the  shop.  I 

“  Hoe  &  Co.”  is  stamped  on  every  product 
of  their  manufacture,  and  no  pains  or  expense  | 
is  spared  to  guard  the  well-earned  reputation 
of  that  name  from  injury  by  allowing  it  to  be 
placed  on  an  imperfect  or  inferior  article.  I 
- - 

In  pursuance  of  one  of  the  original  designs 
of  this  magazine,  to  devote  some  special  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  progress  of  arts  and  manufactures, 
we  present  our  readers,  in  the  present  number, 
with  an  elaborate  description  of  one  of  the 
most  important  and  interesting  mechanical  and 
manufacturing  establishments  in  this  city,  or 
even  in  the  country,  very  fully  illustrated  with 
fine  engravings.  This  article  has  extended  to 
a  much  greater  length  than  we  anticipated 
when  it  was  commenced,  and  consequently 
crowds  out  some  other  matter  intended  for  this 
number.  We  trust,  however,  its  general  inter¬ 
est  will  amply  pay  for  the  space  it  occupies. 

Besides  this  long  article,  we  believe  the  rea¬ 
der  will  find  a  large  amount  of  highly  interest¬ 
ing  and  valuable  reading  matter,  in  this  num¬ 
ber,  with  excellent  illustrations,  from  stormy 
March,  (Aries,  the  ram,)  on  the  first  page,  to 
Mr.  Peter  Piper  and  Aunt  Patty,  on  the  last 
Does  not  the  reader’s  astonishment  increase 
eve|y  month,  that  such  a  magazine  can  be 
afforded  for  one  dollar  a  year? 


Literary  Items. 

Babnum’s  Autobiograput,  in  point  of  sales, 
circulation,  and  popularity,  is  said  to  be  “  com¬ 
ing  out  at  the  little  end  of  the  horn.”  The 
criticisms  upon  it,  both  in  this  country  and  in 
England,  have  lieen  quite  severe,  and  it  is  gen¬ 
erally  voted  to  be  a  book  of  unfavorable  influ¬ 
ences  and  not  very  creditable  to  the  author. 
It  was  a  bold  experiment  to  come  out  and  tell 
the  world  that  his  long  career  had  been  a  series 
of  cheats  and  humbugs,  and  that  he  had  made 
a  handsome  fortune  by  it.  The  public  taste  is 
not  \iciou8  or  dull  enough  to  swallow  the  book 
without  a  wry  face,  especially  since  the  author 
in  telling  his  experience,  gives  no  signs  of  re¬ 
pentance.  Even  in  the  very  act  of  publishing 
the  volume,  the  author’s  ruling  passion  showed 
itself  in  full  vigor  in  attempts  to  stimulate  the 
public  appetite,  such  as  stating  among  other 
things,  that  he  was  offered  seventy-five  thou¬ 
sand  dollars,  by  his  publisher,  for  the  copy¬ 
right,  but  that  he  chose  rather  to  receive  fifty- 
two  cents  a  copy  on  all  published.  There  were 
many  things  in  his  modus  operandi  of  bring¬ 
ing  his  book  before  the  public  that  smacked 
strongly  of  humbug.  Perhaps  these  might  form 
the  foundation  for  another  nice  little  volume 
of  confessions,  by  which  he  might  turn  a  penny. 
As  the  sales  of  the  autobiography  arc  said  to 
drag  heavily  now,  perhaps  this  new  volume,  in 
the  form  of  a  sequel  or  appendix,  would  give 
it  new  life  and  put  pence  in  Peter’s  purse. 

Horace  Grecly’s  Life,  by  Parton,  contiuues 
to  be  a  saleable  book,  and  will  give  energy 
and  courage  to  thousands  of  youths  in  ad¬ 
verse  circumstances,  and  stimulate  them  to 
struggle  and  persevere  in  the  up-hill  journey 
of  life  till  they  conquer  its  difficulties  and 
reach  an  honorable  eminence, 
t  Fanny  Fern’s  books  are  having  a  very  large 
sale,  much  larger  than  their  intrinsic  merits 
would  seMi  to  warrant.  We  speak  more  par- 
[  ticularly  now  of  Rnth  Hall,  of  which  the  pub¬ 
lishers  say  they  have  sold  upwards  of  fifty 
I  thousand ;  a  strong  ovidsnee  of  the  public’s 
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love  of  scandal.  The  book  is  a  rather  mali¬ 
cious  showing  up  of  the  author's  differences  and 
quarrels  with  her  own  family  relations,  cer¬ 
tainly  discreditable,  and,  by  those  who  ought 
to  know,  declared  untruthful. 

But  another  volume  is  announced  as  about 
being  published,  by  Long  &  Brother,  in  which 
Fanny  Fern  herself  is  said  to  be  showed  up  in 
rather  strong  colors.  It  is  entitled  "  The  Life 
and  Beauties  of  Fanny  Fern.'’  The  table  of 
contents,  already  published,  has  sharpened  the 
public  appetite,  always  too  fond  of  such  food, 
.ind  the  book  will  no  doubt  have  a  large  sale. 

Wikofl's  “  Courtship  and  its  Consequences  ” 
is  a  book  of  a  kindred  character  with  these  two 
Fanny  Fern  volumes,  and  like  them  is  selling 
by  thousands.  This  is  one  of  Derby's  Iwoks, 
Na.'-sim  street,  who  has  been  quite  successful 
ill  a  number  of  his  publications  the  past  season. 
His  •*  Wide-Awake  Gift  and  Know-Nothing 
Token  ’'  had  a  large  sale.  So  also  did  “  The  { 
Newsboy,"  which,  despite  the  hard  times,  still 
continues,  and  will  continue  to  be  a  saleable 
book.  Major  Jack  Downing's  new  volume,  en- ' 
titled  “  ’  Way  Down  East,”  is  also  a  popular 
book,  and  has  been  received  with  universal 
favor  by  the  press.  One  of  the  last  notices  of 
it  which  we  have  seen  was  in  the  “  Anglo  Ame¬ 
rican  Magazine,'’  of  F’ebruary,  a  very  respect¬ 
able  monthly  published  at  Toronto,  Upper 
Canada.  This  magazine  ranks  “  ’  Way  Down 
East  ”  with  the  writings  of  Mary  Russell  Mit- 
ford;  certainly  no  small  praise.  Mr.  Derby 
has  another  book  now  in  press,  to  be  out  soon, 
which  will  undoubtedly  have  an  extensive  sale. 
We  allude  to  the  “  Life  of  General  iSam  Hous¬ 
ton,”  ex-President  of  Texas,  and  now  Senator 
in  Congress.  Few  men  in  the  country  have 
had  a  more  remarkable  career  than  Senator 
Houston. 

The  Life  of  William  H.  Seward,  Senator  in 
Congress  from  the  State  of  New  York,  is  also 
about  to  be  published  by  Rcdfield.  This  will 
doubtless  have  a  large  circulation,  for  Mr.  Sew¬ 
ard  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  men  “  north  of 
Mason  and  Dixon's  line,”  and  both  he  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Houston  are  among  those  who  are  named 
as  candidates  for  the  Presidential  chair. 


has  two  sides  to  it,  and  may  be  productive  of 
good  as  well  as  evil ;  for  it  not  only  proves  the 
old  adage  true,  that,  “  half  a  loaf  is  better  than 
no  bread,”  but  it  proves  a  good  deal  more ;  it 
proves  that  half  a  loaf  is  as  good  as  a  whole 
one.  In  these  hard  times  and  tightness  of  the 
money  market,  it  will  lie  good  news,  we  imagine, 
to  thousands,  to  learn  that  a  five  dollar  bill  will 
pay  a  ten  dollar  debt. 

We  don't  pretend  to  know  much  about  alge¬ 
bra,  but  we  know  our  correspondent  on  that 
subject  is  far  from  being  a  Know  Nothing. 
Therefore  we  state  his  case. 

To  the  n/  the  Cuited  States  Afoffacine: 

Dkar  Sir, — I  wish  to  obtain  the  assistance  of 
your  rcadei-s  in  recovering  some  money  that  1 
lent  a  short  time  ago,  and  as  they  may  be 
somewhat  puzzled  to  know  how  they  can  a.«sist 
me,  I  wilt  state  the  circumstances. 

A  friend  Imrrowcd  ten  dollars  from  me,  and 
shortly  after  returned  me  five,  with  the  remark 
that  now  he  did  not  owe  me  anything. 

Stop,"’  saiil  I,  “  it  was  ten  dollars  you  bor¬ 
rowed,  and  you  have  only  paid  half.’’  , 

“I  know  it  was  ten  dollars  I  borrowed  ;  but 
I  have  paid  you  five,  and  that  is  equal  to  ten.” 

“  What  do  you  mean  by  that!'’  I  asked. 

“  Well.”  said  he,  “  is  not  five  plus  five  all  I 
owe  you  !" 

Yes.” 

“  Then,’’  said  my  friend,  “  I  have  paid  you 
for  all  I  borrowed,  for  I  can  prove  by  the  sim¬ 
plest  algebraic  process  that  five  plus  five  is 
equal  to  five,  and  such  a  great  mathematician 
as  yourself,  will  never  deny  anything  that  is 
clearly  proved  by  algebra.” 

“Certainly  not,”  I  replied,  “and  i/  you  can 
prove  it  by  algebra,  I  will  agree  to  it.” 

“Very  well,”  said  my  friend,  “you  have 
certainly  lost  all  chance  of  the  other  five  dol¬ 
lars,  for  here  is  the  proof  that  five  plus  five  Is 
equal  to  five.” 

Let  X  =  five  and  y  =  five  ;  then, 

X  =  y.  Now  multiply  both  sides  by  x,  and 
we  have 

X*  =  xy.  .Subtract  ya  from  both  sides ;  and 
then 

x2  —  j2  =  xy — Divide  both  sides  by 


that  theory.  My  design  was  not  to  criticise  Mr 
Mills.  His  mention  of  the  internal  fires  of  the 
earth  served  as  a  suggestion  to  calf  my  bit  from 
my  note-book,  as  stated  distinctly  enough  in 
connection  with  the  offering  of  that  bit— this 
and  nothing  more. 

Mr,  Mills  charges  me  with  assuming  “  the 
idea  that  our  earth  (and  by  inference  all  the 
planets)  were  projected  as  bafls  of  fire  from  the 
sun,  and  that  a  process  has  been  in  operation 
from  the  beginning  to  effect  a  cooliuf',  which  is 
still  going  on  towards  the  centre.”  You  will 
see,  by  c.xamining  my  communication,  that  it  is 
this  same  “  idea  ”  which  I  pfirticularly  object 
to. 

Mr.  Mills  charges  me,  by  implication,  also, 
with  holding  to  “  the  theory  of  the  formation 
\  of  the  planets  by  means  of  fractures  in  the 
I  body  of  the  *«n.”  I  do  not  adopt  such  theory ; 

,  and  there  is  noth  in  in  the  communication  ho* 
j  ticed  by  Mr.  Mills  to  lead  him,  or  any  one  else, 
j  to  suppose  I  do  so. 

I  Will  you  do  me  Ihc  Justice  to  insert  this  note 
’  in  your  magazine  ?  I  think  it  due  to  me,  too, 
that  my  communication  which  Mr.  Mills  has 
misrepresented  should  be  presented  in  its  in¬ 
tegrity  to  your  rcadcars.  Yours  cordially, 

G.  W.  Eveleth. 

[Iris  certainly  our  inlciitiun  to  do  “justice,”  not  only 
to  Mr.  Ercleth,  but  to  all  men.  Of  course  we  readily 
publish  the  above  note.  We  have  not  the  article  of  Mr. 
Eveleth,  to  which  he  refers,  and  are  not  sure  that  wo 
ever  saw  or  read  it.  We  published  the  short  article  ol 
Mr.  Mills  simply  because  it  contained  philosophical  spec 
ulations  which  we  thought  interesting  to  the  general 
reader. — Eu.j 

- - 

Winter  anti  lining — An  Iiitllan  lirgrnil. 

BY  SBBA  SMITU. 

TnE  fanciful  legend,  on  which  the  following  poem  is 
founded,  is  related  by  the  distinguished  historian  of  the 
Vborigines  of  North  America,  Henry  R.  Schoolcraft.  It 
was  gathered  from  one  of  the  former  western  tribes  ol 
New  York,  or  the  lake  region,  and  the  leading  ideas  and 
imagery  are  faithfully  retained  in  the  poem,  though  of 
ccur.se  somewhat  e.xpandcd. 

Away  in  the  forest  wild. 

Where  the  red  man  a  hunting  goes, 

In  the  pleasant  days  of  the  summer  time. 

And  alike  in  the  season  of  snows. 


Cur,,  Be.xtox'.'i  Thirty  Ye.vr.s  ix  the  Senate.  ' 
-  -Tlie  manuscripLs  and  materials  for  the  second 
ami  third  volumes  of  this  important  work,  which  { 
were  already  in  a  state  of  forwardness,  were  j 
lost  by  tlic  burning  of  the  venerable  Senator’s  | 
house  at  Washington,  a  few  days  lieforc  the  ad-  i 
journment  of  Congres".  Mr.  Benton,  however,  | 
writes  to  his  publishers,  the  Appleton’s,  that.  ! 
although  some  of  the  papers  lost  cannot  be  re-  j 
placed,  he  shall  immediately  commence  ete  j 
mwo  to  prepare  the  second  volume. 


l*ntt^c>-or.3  DiMOvery. 

WiiK.v  it  was  announced,  a  short  time  since,  i 
that  somebody  had  discovered  a  sort  of  dagucr- 1 
reotype  process  for  copying  bank  notes  so  per- 1 
fectly,  that  even  the  officers  of  the  banks  them¬ 
selves  could  not  di.stinguish  the  genuine  bills 
from  the  spurious,  there  was  considerable  flat¬ 
tering  among  the  bank  folks,  who  began  to  fear 
their  occupation  was  gone.  We  hope  yet  that 
their  case  is  not  so  bad  as  was  represented. 

Our  correspondent,  X.  Y.  Z.,  reveals  another 
dangerous  discovery  in  the  following  article, 
from  which  he  confesses  to  the  fear  that  “  con¬ 
fiding  mathematicians  may  be  cheated  to  any 
amount.”  For  ourselves,  we  think  the  thing 


X  —  y,  and 

X  -{-  y  =  y,  or  five  -(-  five  =  five ! ! 

As  you  may  imagine,  I  was  perfectly  a.ston- 
ished,  and  not  very  well  pleased ;  but  as  I 
could  find  nothing  wrong  in  my  friend’s  alge¬ 
bra,  I  was  forced  to  be  contented.  Now,  if  any 
of  your  readers  can  show  me  any  mistake  in 
the  process,  I  promise  them  my  warmest  thanks, 
and  the  consciousness  of  having  done  a  good 
action,  for  in  the  same  way  that  my  friend 
proved  that  five  plus  five  is  equal  to  five,  it 
can  be  proved  that  the  half  of  any  number  is 
equal  to  the  whole,  and  confiding  mathema¬ 
ticians  may  be  cheated  to  any  amount,  x.  y.,z. 

[  - - 

I  To  Ihc  Editor  of  the  V*  S«  3Iagazliie« 

Mr  Dear  Sir:  Between  yourself  and  Mr. 
Robert  Mills,  ol  Washington,  you  have,  in  your 
number  for  last  December,  contrived  to  make 
me  show  to  your  readers  at  rather  a  disadvan¬ 
tage.  You  say,  in  your  introduction  to  Mr. 
Mills’  article,  that  he  (Mr.  Mills)  replies  to  my 
criticism  upon  his  theory  of  the  deluge.  There 
w’as  certainly  nothing  at  all  in  my  brief  com¬ 
munication  to  the  Intelligencer  which  could  be 
distorted  into  an  objection  to  any  one  point  of 
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One  (lay  in  the  cold  month  of  March. 

In  IiIh  lodge  near  a  frozen  stream, 

.\n  old  man  mused  by  his  waning  fire. 

Like  one  in  a  wandering  dream. 

Alone  sat  the  de-olate  man  ; 

Age  trembled  in  every  limb  ; 

And  his  frosty  locks  t(dd  of  weary  yeais. 

And  the  light  in  his  eje  was  dim. 

He  hears  not  a  sound  all  day. 

But  the  winds,  as  Ihey  hoarsely  blow, 

And  round  his  desfdate  cabin  sweep, 

-Vud  play  with  the  drilling  snow. 

As  he  sat  by  his  dying  Hie, 

To  list  to  the  temjiest's  roar. 

A  handsome  youth  with  a  buoyant  step 
Came  up  to  his  cabin  door. 

His  face  and  eyes  were  all  smiles. 

And  wreaths  of  sweet  grass  bound  his  head. 
And  he  clasp’d  in  his  hand  a  bunch  of  flower.*, 
And  his  cheeks  were  as  roses  red. 

“Come  in,”  said  the  feeble  old  man. 

And  he  placed  him  a  seat  by  his  side — 

“  You  are  welcome  to  sit  by  my  scanty  fire, 

“  And  welcome  till  mom  to  abide. 

“  And  we’ll  talk  of  all  we  have  seen, 

“  And  where  we  have  been  in  our  day, 

“  And  the  stormy  night  will  never  seem  long. 
For  we’ll  talk  the  long  night  away  ” 
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Then  he  flll’d  two  antique  pipes, 

And  they  sat  them  down  to  smoke, 

And  tell  of  the  things  they  had  seen  and  done, 

And  first  the  old  man  spoke. 

“  I  breathe  on  the  brooks,”  said  he, 

”  And  they  turn  to  a  crystal  stone, 

"  And  the  frightened  birds  leap  up  from  the  banks, 

•'  .And  fiy  to  a  land  unknown.” 

Then  the  young  man  si>uke  and  sahl, 

“  I  breathe  on  the  lifeless  plain, 

“  And  Bowers  spring  up  to  the  joyful  light 
”  Aud  the  brooks  flow  on  again.” 

“I  shake  my  locks,”  said  the  sage, 

“  And  the  land  is  covered  with  snow, 

“  And  the  leaves  fly  olf  from  a  thousand  trees 
”  Whenever  my  breathe  I  blow  ; 

“  And  away  to  their  darkest  dens 
“  The  animals  Bee  with  dread. 

”  .\nd  1  walk  abroad,  and  the  earth  grows  hard 
‘•As  a  stone  beneath  my  tread.” 

”  My  ringlets  I  shake,”  said  the  youth. 

“  And  the  earth  is  warm'll  by  the  rain, 

“And  plants  peep  out,  like  children'.-,  bright  eyes, 

“All  over  the  waking  plain  ; 

“And  I  walk  abroad  o'er  the  land, 

“  -tud  the  trees  of  the  Held  re.ioiee, 

“And  the  distant  bird’s  come  back  again 
“  Whenever  they  hear  my  voice.” 

And  thus  wore  the  night  away. 

Till  the  morning  sun  rose  high. 

And  the  warm  breeze  came,  and  the  blue  bird  sang — 
Then  the  old  man  breathed  a  sigh. 

And  the  young  man  look'd  in  his  face 
And  his  eyes  were  fountains  of  tears. 

And  his  icy  visage  was  melting  away 
hike  dew  when  the  sun  apjiears 

And  his  body  grew  thin  and  small 
Till  it  left  neither  substance  nor  shade  ; 

Aud  a  small  white  Bower  with  a  border  of  pink 
Sprung  up  where  old  Winter  decayed. 

Then  they  young  man  dwelt  in  the  lodge. 

And  watched  the  bright  birds  on  the  wing, 

Aud  the  red  men  came  on  their  hunting  tour. 

And  they  call'd  the  young  man  Spring. 

— .  .  - 

The  Smlthaoiila(i  Iiistitullon. 

Eighth  Ax.M'ai  Keport  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  showing  the  operations,  ex¬ 
penditures  and  condition  of  the  Institution  up  to  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  1854,  with  an  a]ipeudi\. 

The  Smitbsonian  Institution,  for  the  increase 
and  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  men,  has 
long  ago  taken  an  important  place  os  an  eflicient 
co-worker  in  the  /lelds  of  modern  science. — 
Though  situated  in  this  country,  and  partaking 
largely  in  its  development  of  the  character  and 
progress  of  our  people,  as  well  as  of  the  pre¬ 
vailing  spirit  of  the  age,  its  investigations  must 
awaken  a  vital  sympathy  and  interest  among 
the  scientific  men  of  every  nation  under  the 
sun,  for  the  benefits  of  knowledge,  like  the  de¬ 
sire  which  prompts  its  pursuit,  are  universal  in 
their  worth  and  acceptance,  and  the  friends 
and  cultivators  of  science  are  brethren  through¬ 
out  the  world.  Although  this  establishment 
represents,  to  a  considerable  degree,  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  science  and  art  among  us,  is  carrying  | 
on  extensive  operations,  and  has  friends  and 
co-laborers  in  every  part  of  the  country,  it  is 
still  scarcely  known  to  the  great  mass  of  our 
people,  who  trouble  themselves  but  little  as  to 
the  progress  of  abstract  knowledge,  and  who 
are  content  to  receive  the  benefits  continually 
distributed  throughout  society,  without  seeking 
to  recognize  either  those  higher  principles  in 
which  they  originate,  or  the  instrumentality 
which  sets  them  forth.  Conceiving,  therefore. 


that  a  brief  statement  of  the  history  and  ope¬ 
rations  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  would 
be  of  interest,  and  possibly  of  benefit  to  those 
with  whom  they  are  but  imperfectly  known,  we 
have  undertaken  to  give  such  an  account,  the 
materials  for  which  have  been  chiefly  gathered 
from  the  official  reports  of  the  Institution. 

James  Smithson,  the  individual  from  whom 
the  institution  derives  its  title,  was  an  English¬ 
man  of  noble  birth,  his  father  being  Hugh,  first 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  and  his  mother  Eli¬ 
zabeth,  niece  of  Charles  the  Proud,  Duke  of 
Somerset. 

He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  where  be  took  an 
honorary  degree,  in  1780,  under  the  name  of 
J araes  Lewis  Macie,  which  fie  .soon  after  changed 
to  that  of  James  Smithson.  His  character  was 
that  of  a  cultivated  and  highly  respectable 
gentleman,  who,  though  endowed  with  a  con¬ 
siderable  fortune,  preferred  the  retired  and 
simple  habits  of  a  philosopher  to  the  pride  of 
outward  display,  so  often  seen  in  persons  of  his 
station.  lie  was  never  married,  and  after  re¬ 
ceiving  his  education  at  Oxford,  had  no  fixed 
residence,  but  passed  a  year  or  two  at  a  time 
in  the  principal  cities  of  Europe,  chiefly  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  health.  His  time  was  mostly  spent  j 
in  the  cultivation  of  natural  and  c.xperimcntal 
physics,  to  which  studies  he  seemed  passionate¬ 
ly  devoted.  While  at  College,  he  enjoyed  the 
reputation  of  being  the  best  chemist  connected 
with  the  cstabli.shment. 

Chemistry  appears  to  have  been  his  favorite 
science,  and  he  particularly  distinguished  him¬ 
self  in  the  department  of  minute  analyses.  As 
an  example  of  his  expertness  in  this  line,  it  is 
mentioned,  that  happening  to  observe  a  tear 
gliding  down  a  lady's  cheek,  he  endeavored  to 
catch  it,  and  having  succeeded  in  retaining 
half  of  it  on  a  crystal  vessel,  analyzed  it  and 
detected  several  salts.  As  the  results  of  his 
investigations,  he  contributed  aliout  thirty  pa¬ 
pers  to  the  scientific  societies  of  London  and 
Paris. 

In  October,  182G,  he  made  his  will,  bequeath¬ 
ing  all  his  property,  with  the  e.xception  of  some 
small  legacies,  to  his  nephew,  Henry  James 
Ilungerford,  and  in  the  case  of  the  death  of 
this  person  childless  and  intestate,  “  to  the 
United  States  of  America,  to  found  at  Wa.sh- 
ington,  under  the  name  of  the  Smithsonian  In¬ 
stitution,  an  establishment  for  the  increase  and 
diffusion  of  knowledge  among  men.”  Smithson 
died  during  the  following  year,  and  upon  the 
death  of  his  nephew,  which  occurred  some  eight 
years  after,  the  property,  according  to  the  terms 
of  the  will,  belonged  to  the  United  States. — 
Congress,  by  a  special  act,  accepted  the  bequest, 
empowering  an  agent  to  prosecute  their  claim 
to  it,  and  the  money,  amounting  to  $515,109^ 
was  received  into  the  United  States  Treasury 
September  1, 1838.  As  soon  as  the  money  was 
received.  Congress  began  discussing  the  best 
way  in  which  it  could  be  expended,  so  as  to  ful¬ 
fil  the  purpose  of  the  donor.  The  terms  in  which 
Smithson  states  the  object  of  the  bequest,  are 
exceedingly  brief,  but  at  the  same  time  gene¬ 
ral  and  comprehensive,  all  that  is  known  di¬ 
rectly  of  his  purpose  being  contained  in  the  few 
lines  above  quoted.  In  order  to  ascertain  the 
opinion  of  eminent  and  experienced  men  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  institution  proper  to  be  established, 
the  Secretary  of  State  sent  a  circular  letter  to 
^he  most  distinguished  men  engaged  in  educa¬ 


tional  or  professional  pursuits,  requesting  their 
views  on  the  subject.  The  answers  received 
were  very  far  from  unanimous,  some  advising 
the  establishment  of  an  astronomical  observa¬ 
tory,  others  that  of  a  higher  ujpversity  depart¬ 
ment,  and  others  still,  proposing  the  plan  of  an 
institution  intended  to  furnish  aid  to  a  limited 
number  in  the  acquisition  ol  knowledge,  and 
to  promote  the  extension  and  diffusion  of  origi¬ 
nal  researches  by  means  of  lectures,  prize  me¬ 
moirs,  or  papers,  and  a  system  of  publications. 

In  Congress,  where  the  subject  came  up  for  a 
final  decision,  the  plans  and  proposals  submit¬ 
ted  were  equally  conflicting,  and  deferred  the 
final  passage  of  a  bill  establishiug  the  Institu¬ 
tion,  until  July,  184C.  This  act  establishing 
the  “  Smithsonian  Institution,  for  the  increase 
and  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  men,’’  was 
passed  after  a  full  discussion  of  the  various 
leading  views  set  forth,  and  embodied  modifica¬ 
tions  of  the  most  important  of  them.  Aliout 
a  year  before  the  bill  was  finally  pa.ssed,  it  was 
proposed  by  Mr.  Choate  to  appropriate  annually 
not  less  than  $25,000  of  the  interest  on  the  fund 
to  the  formation  of  a  l£U|ge  public  library. — 
This  plan  was  warml^u^orted  by  many  mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress,  and  the  discussion  thereafter 
was  principally  between  this  and  the  active  sci¬ 
entific  operations  now  going  on.  In  looking 
over  the  provisions  of  the  act  finally  approved 
by  Congress,  it  does  seem  that  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  large  library  wa.s  intended  to  be  the 
main  object  for  which  the  funds  of  the  Institu¬ 
tion  were  to  lie  appropriated.  That  section 
which  refers  to  the  particular  distribution  of 
the  income  is  in  the  following  words  :  ”  The 
Regents  shall  make,  from  the  interest  of  said 
fund,  an  appropriation,  not  exceeding  an  ave¬ 
rage  of  $25,000  annually,  for  the  gradual  for¬ 
mation  of  a  library  composed  of  valuable  works 
pertaining  to  all  departments  of  human  know¬ 
ledge . And  any  other  monex's 

which  have  accrued,  or  shall  hereafter  accrue, 
as  interest  upon  the  Smithsonian  fund,  not 
herein  appropriated,  or  not  required  for  the 
purposes  herein  provided,  the  said  managers 
are  hereby  authorized  to  make  snch  dispo.sal  of 
as  they  shall  deem  best  suited  to  the  purpose 
of  the  testator,  anything  herein  contained  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.” 

A  preceding  section  of  the  act  provides  for 
the  erection  of  a  '•  commodious  building,  con¬ 
taining  rooms  for  the  reception  and  arrange¬ 
ment,  upon  a  liberal  scale,  of  objects  of  natu¬ 
ral  history.  Including  a  geological  and  mine- 
ralogical  cabinet,  also  a  chemical  laboratory,  a 
library,  a  gallery  of  art,  and  the  necessary  lec¬ 
ture  rooms.”  Thus  much  for  the  action  of  Con¬ 
gress  in  regard  to  the  purposes  and  operations 
of  the  institution.  It  is  plain,  from  the  quota¬ 
tions  above  given,  that  the  Regents  may  law¬ 
fully  assign  any  sum,  not  exeeeding  an  ave¬ 
rage  of  $25,000  annually,  to  the  library,  ap¬ 
propriating  whatever  else  remains  above  tl  e 
current  expenses  of  the  institution  to  such  oth¬ 
er  purposes  as  they  may  deem  consistent  with 
the  will  of  Smithson.  As  the  limit  of  the  fund 
applicable  to  the  library  is  so  large,  and  ina.s- 
much  as  no  other  object  is  specified,  it  might  be 
inferred  that  Congress  intended  the  accumula¬ 
tion  of  a  large  library  as  a  primary  object  of 
the  institution.  At  the  same  time  being  un¬ 
able  to  agree  on  any  specific  application  of  the 
funds,  it  left  the^kctlon  of  objects,  and  the 
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amount  appropriated  to  each,  with  this  single 
limitation,  to  be  decided  upon  by  the  Board  of 
Regents.  Among  the  Regents  there  likewise 
existed  a  difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the 
plan  of  operations,  but  in  December,  1847, 
they  finally  adopted  a  programme  of  organiza¬ 
tion,  by  which  it  was  determined  to  pursue  a 
course  of  active  operations,  as  it  was  termed, 
viz. :  “  for  the  increase  of  knowledge,  to  stimu¬ 
late  men  of  talent  to  make  original  researches, 
by  offering  suitable  rewards  for  memoirs  con¬ 
taining  new  truths,  and  to  appropriate  annually 
a  portion  of  the  income  for  particular  research¬ 
es,  under  the  direction  of  suitable  persons.  To 
diffuse  knowledge,  it  was  proposed,  first,  to 
publish  a  series  of  reports  on  the  progress  of 
the  different  branches  of  knowledge,  and  second, 
to  publish  occasionally  separate  treatises  on 
subjects  of  general  interest.  A  part  of  the  Re¬ 
gents,  however,  wished  to  ensure  a  larger  ap¬ 
propriation  for  the  purchase  of  books  than 
could  be  had  if  this  plan  of  active  operations 
was  to  be  fully  carred  out,  and  therefore  what 
have  been  called  the  compromise  resolutions, 
were  adopted,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  af¬ 
ter  the  building  wai^ccApleted,  there  should 
be  allowed  yearly  for  the  library  and  museum, 
including  all  salaries  and  general  expenses 
connected  with  them,  and  also  half  the  salary 
of  the  Secretary,  $15,000. 

The  money  which  has  been  expended  on  the 
building,  has  been  taken  from  the  interest  on 
the  original  sum,  which  at  the  time  the  Institu¬ 
tion  was  established,  amounted  to  $242,000. 
This  was  also  placed  at  interest,  and  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  building  deferred  through  seve¬ 
ral  years,  so  that  there  will  remain  of  this  sum 
after  the  completion  of  the  building,  $150,000, 
to  be  added  to  the  original  bequest.  With  this 
addition  the  annual  income  of  the  institution 
would  amount  to  about  $40,000.  But  nearly 
half  of  this  will  be  needed  yearly  to  meet  the 
salaries  and  general  expenses,  leaving  a  com- 
parativdly  small  amount  to  be  divided  between 
the  library  and  museum  established  by  Con¬ 
gress,  and  the  active  operations  which  have 
been  undertaken.  It  is  very  obvious  that  an 
equal  division  of  the  funds  cannot  be  made, 
and  still  continue  the  present  system  of  ope¬ 
rations,  therefore  oae  of  these  two  branches 
must  be  subordinate  to  the  other.  Thus  far 
the  library  has  been  subordinate,  having  re¬ 
ceived  since  the  organization  of  the  institution 
only  $12,000,  against  $50,000  expended  in  pub-' 
lishing  memoirs  and  reports.  It  being  expected 
that  the  building  would  be  completed  at  an 
early  period,  or  during  the  present  year,  a  spe¬ 
cial  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Regents  was  call¬ 
ed  on  the  29th  April,  1854,  by  Honorable  J. 
Meacbam,  a  supporter  of  the  compromise  reso¬ 
lutions  above  referred  to,  for  the  purpose  of 
adjusting  the  distribution  of  the  Smithsonian 
income.  The  resolution  requiring  an  equal  di¬ 
vision  of  the  available  income  between  the 
publications  and  the  library,  were  referred  to 
a  committee  composed  of  seven  of  the  Regents, 
including  Mr.  Meacham,  all  of  whom,  except 
the  latter  gentleman,  joined  in  a  report  recom¬ 
mending  the  repeal  of  the  compromise  resolu¬ 
tions.  The  minority  report,  by  Honorable  J. 
Meacham,  is  also  appended  to  the  volume  be¬ 
fore  us,  and  covers  about  fifty  pages. 

Mr.  Meacham  is  an  ardent  supporter  of  the 
library  prqje«t,  and  defends  it  with  much  spi¬ 


rit,  giving  a  lengthy  review  of  the  debate  in 
Congress,  preceding  the  passage  of  the  bill  es¬ 
tablishing  the  institution,  together  with  a  his¬ 
tory  of  the  administration  of  affairs  since  the 
commencement  of  operations.  The  subject  of 
the  repeal  of  these  resolutions  will  come 
before  the  Board  of  Regents  at  their  next  meet¬ 
ing,  in  January,  1855,  when  it  will  no  doubt  be 
voted  to  rescind  them,  and  establish  specific 
appropriations,  according  to  the  plan  hereto¬ 
fore  adopted.  Such,  in  brief,  are  the  main 
facts  concerning  the  post  history  and  present 
condition  of  the  Institution.  It  remains  to 
speak  a  little  more  in  detail  of  the  plan  of  ope¬ 
rations  adopted,  and  the  results  obtained.  In 
the  way  of  increasing  knowledge,  the  Smithso¬ 
nian  Institution  has  accepted  and  published 
memoirs  containing  positive  additions  to  origi¬ 
nal  science  and  literature.  These  memoirs  are 
separately  referred  to  a  select  commission  for 
examination,  by  whom  they  are  accepted  or  re¬ 
jected,  according  to  their  merit.  They  have 
thus  far  consisted  of  papers  of  from  ten  to  six 
hundred  pages  in  length,  and  of  the  kind  usu¬ 
ally  presented  to  the  archived  of  scientific  so¬ 
cieties.  They  are  bound  together  in  volumes 
of  almut  six  hundred  pages  each,  under  the  title 
of  Smithsonian  Contributions  to  Knowledge. 
Six  of  these  volumes  have  been  published.  The 
Institution  has  also  projected,  and  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  carried  out,  researches  in  the  various  de¬ 
partments  of  physical  science.  Under  thishead 
a  numerous  corps  of  meteorological  observers 
has  been  organized,  and  a  portion  of  them  sup¬ 
plied  with  standard  instruments.  Valuable  as¬ 
tronomical  calculations  have  also  been  made, 
and  a  series  of  observations  on  terrestrial  mag¬ 
netism  lately  commenced  in  an  observatory 
erected  for  the  purpose.  Aid,  in  the  shape  of 
funds,  is  also  given,  occasionally,  to  secure  the 
advance  of  some  particular  physical  research, 
where  the  case  is  sufficiently  important  to  war¬ 
rant  the  outlay.  It  is  a  fixed  principle  of  the 
Institution,  however,  to  bestow  none  of  its  la¬ 
bor  or  means  on  objects  that  would  be  provided 
for  from  other  sources,  and  to  relinquish  any 
undertaking  as  soon  as  it  can  be  prosecuted 
fairly  without  its  support.  As  a  direct  means 
for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  reports  are  pub¬ 
lished  occasionally  on  the  progress  of  science 
and  art. 

Under  this  head  an  able  report  on  the  re¬ 
cent  improvements  in  the  chemical  arts,  pre¬ 
pared  by  Messers.  Booth  and  Morfit,  has  lately 
been  published.  An  elaborate  and  valuable  re¬ 
port  on  the  forest  trees  of  North  America,  in¬ 
cluding  much  of  practical  information  in  regard 
to  the  culture  and  growth  of  trees,  as  well  as  of 
new  liotanical  investigation,  will  soon  bo  pub¬ 
lished.  It  is  the  work  of  Dr.  Gray,  of  Harvard 
University.  A  treatise  by  M.  Muller,  of  Berlin, 
giving  an  account  of  the  recent  discoveries  in 
electricity,  will  be  ready  in  a  short  time.  The 
Smithsonian  Contributions  to  Knowledge  are 
distributed,  as  soon  as  published,  to  the  princi¬ 
pal  libraries,  universities  and  learned  societies 
in  the  world,  and  from  most  of  these,  valuable 
publications  are  received  in  return.  This  sys¬ 
tem  of  exchange  is  continually  adding  to  the 
library  valuable  scientific  works,  the  transac¬ 
tions  of  learned  associations,  and  reports  on  the 
progress  and  discoveries  of  science,  from  all 
parts  of  the  globe,  many  of  which  could  be 
obtained  in  no  other  way.  The  memoirs  are 


also  distributed  separately,  to  those  particular¬ 
ly  interested  in  the  various  branches  of  know¬ 
ledge  to  which  they  refer.  The  reports  on  the 
progress  of  knowledge  are  octavo  publications, 
and  are  freely  distributed  to  all  the  co-laborcrs 
of  the  Institution,  while  a  part  of  the  copies 
are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public,  at  such  prices 
as  will  defray  their  actual  cost.  In  regard  to 
the  museum,  we  copy  the  following  from  the 
report  of  Professor  Baird,  assistant  in  charge 
of  that  department :  "  At  the  present  time  the 
Institution  may  be  said  to  possess  one  of  the 
best  general  collections  of  specimens  of  North 
American  natural  history  in  the  country,  al¬ 
though  in  particular  branches  it  may  be  great¬ 
ly  exceeded  by  several,  both  public  and  private. 
It  is  preeminently  rich  in  mammals,  with  their 
skulls  and  skeletons,  and  still  more  in  the  rep¬ 
tiles.  As  an  illustration  of  this,  it  may  be 
stated  that  the  species  of  North  American  ser¬ 
pents  alone  amount  to  one  hundred  and  thirty, 
of  which  seventy  were  never  described  before 
being  received  by  this  Institution.  The  enume¬ 
ration  by  Dr.  Holbrook,  of  American  serpents,  in 
1842,  consisted  of  forty-nine.  The  collection  of 
birds  is  second  only  to  that  of  the  Philadelphia 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences ;  of  fishes,  only 
equalled  by  the  private  cabinet  of  Prof.  Agassiz, 
while  in  the  various  departments  of  inverte- 
brata  and  of  plants,  it  holds  much  more  than 
average  rank.  In  fossil  remains  the  collection 
is  very  rich,  especially  of  the  comparatively 
recent  vertebrata  of  the  various  caverns 

throughout  the  country . It  has 

been  the  work  of  but  three  years  to  raise  this 
collection  from  nothing  to  the  front  rank  among 
American  cabinets,  exceeding  all,  perhaps,  in 
the  number  of  new  species  first  brought  to 
light  within  its  limits.”  This  museum  has  been 
formed  partly  from  collections  made  by  gov¬ 
ernment  explorers,  partly  from  accretions  fur¬ 
nished  by  co-laborers  throughout  the  country, 
white  valuable  portions  have  been  received  by 
exchange.  Professor  Baird  himself  has  con¬ 
tributed  no  small  share  to  the  collection,  the 
fruit  of  explorations  made  by  him  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  The  building  in  which 
all  this  is  contained  is  a  splendid  structure, 
every  way  worthy  of  the  high  objects  to  which 
it  has  been  dedicated.  It  has  been  substan¬ 
tially,  as  well  as  elegantly  constructed,  its 
plan  being  in  direct  reference  to  the  objects 
and  purposes  of  the  Institution.  It  is  now 
nearly,  or  quite  finished,  and  being  fire  proof, 
those  sending  their  contributions  to  its  ample 
apartments,  may  rest  with  but  little  fear  of 
their  being  consumed. 

The  library  of  the  Institution  now  contains 
about  26,000  books,  pamphlets,  engravings, 
etc.,  most  of  the  latter,  and  a  considerable 
share  of  the  former,  being  received  by  ex¬ 
change,  and  in  compliance  with  a  law  of  Con¬ 
gress,  which  provides  that  a  copy  of  every  pub¬ 
lication  secured  by  copy-right  in  the  United 
States,  shall  be  sent  to  the  collection. 

Already  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  though 
it  has  but  just  entered  on  its  career,  is  a  source 
of  honest  pride  to  our  country,  and  its  officers 
have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  their 
plans  and  efforts  have  been  thus  far  crowned 
with  success,  and  that  the  wisdom  and  utility 
of  them  have  been  acknowledged  throughout  the 
world.  There  may,  perhaps,  never  be  wanting 
those  who  will  urge  that  some  other  plan  of 
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operations  would  have  been  wiser  and  more  in 
accordance  with  the  designs  of  Smithson  than 
that  now  developing.  Yet  we  cannot  help  be¬ 
lieving,  that  while  the  Institution  especially 
embraces  In  its  researches  the  pursuits  which 
he  himself  chose,  and  since  the  development  of 
these  is  peculiarly  fitted  to  promote  the  growth 
of  knowledge  everywhere  in  its  present  state, 
when  there  yet  remain  many  new  principles  in 
science  to  bo  determined,  and  new  paths  of  in¬ 
vestigation  to  be  traced  out,  the  application  of 
which  most  deeply  concerns  mankind  in  all 
their  relations  to  progressive  achievement,  it 
is  for  the  most  part  based  on  a  true  foundation. 
But  whether  the  system  now  in  operation  be 
continued,  or  the  opposing  project  of  a  great 
permanent  library  be  substituted,  we  have  no 
doubt  that,  under  a  wise  administration  of  its 
doings,  this  establishment  will  tend  always 
more  or  less  directly  to  widen  the  bounds  of 
our  intelligence,  and  diffuse  knowledge  and 
its  inestimable  blessings  among  men.  l.  w. 

A.vx  AKBtiR,  Micliijsan,  January^  1856. 

[The  foregffinj?  article  of  our  correnpondent,  L.  W.,  wa« 
writteu  before  the  January  meeting  of  the  Regents  of 
the  Institution.  That  meeting  sustained  the  course  and 
policy  of  Profe.^.Hor  Henry  and  his  party,  by  a  strong  ma¬ 
jority.  Vpon  which,  Honorable  Rufus  Choate  resigned 
his  oflico  of  Regent.  The  subject  wan  then  brought  be¬ 
fore  Congres.^,  and  referred  to  a  Committee  of  the  Senate 
to  inquire  if  any  new  legislation  was  necessary  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  man.agenientof  the  Smithsonian  luititution. 
The  Committee  reported  with  great  unanimity,  that  the 
management  of  the  Institution  was  satisfactory,  and  re¬ 
quired  no  new  legislatbm.  So  the  matter  at  present 
roRls. — Ki>.  V.  S.  Ma(I.J 

- - 

Pliyalcal  niitl  Moral  Courn{;e« 

Among  the  “  fearful  ”  constituents  of  the 
body  physical,  as  generalized  by  the  Psalmist, 
may  be  prominently  cited  the  nervous  system, 
or  those  millions  upon  millions  of  impressible 
fibres  which,  springing  from  their  great  centres, 
determine  the  sentient  portion  of  our  being, 
and  decide  the  character  of  the  individual. 
The  more  delicate  texture  (speaking  empiri¬ 
cally,  for  we  do  not  here  aim  to  be  technically, 
scientific)  of  a  woman’s  nerves,  renders  her 
more  sensitive  and  less  courageous  than  a  man ; 
and  though  Jean  llachcttes,  Joan  d'Arcs,  and 
Moll  Pitchers  are  duly  celebrated  in  history, 
yet  the  want  of  nerve  or  courage  in  a  woman 
does  not  imply  the  least  depreciation  of  her 
moral  character  or  social  respectability.  She 
is  still  the  delightful  companion,  the  intense 
friend,  the  lyrical  lover,  the  pious  mother. 
But  for  a  man  to  want  nerve !  Out  upon  the 
coward!  Ills  club — whether  of  fashion  or  a 
fire  engine — is  shut  against  him.  The  ball¬ 
room  beauty  unfortunately  is  engaged,  and 
cannot  dance — or  converse  for  the  moment, 
even,  with  one  wanting  the  courage,  if  required, 
to  defend  her.  In  public,  in  private,  he  is  a 
marked  man — a  poltroon. 

In  this  estimate  of  character,  the  civilized 
man  difl’ers  not  from  the  savage.  The  state 
of  society  which  in  its  form  antedates  any 
known  or  recorded  in  the  East,  is  that  of  our 
own  Indians.  Here  we  have,  fresh  to  the  eye, 
life  tliousands  of  years  earlier  and  simpler  than 
that  of  Persian,  Bactrian  or  Egyptian ;  and 
without  the  diflficultics  or  doubts  of  worming 
our  way  through  the  glOom  and  confusion  of 
past  ages,  we  behold  a  primitive  race — palpi¬ 
tating  with  the  genius  of  the  times  before  let¬ 
ters  were  known,  or  law  were  sung — and  as 
such,  we  find  one  worship  govorniog  and  ehap- 


ing  all  the  spirit  and  action  of  its  life — and 
that  Is  the  worship  of  physical  courage.  True, 
this  courage  is  so  mixed  up  with  canning  and 
double-dealing,  that  some  donbt  its  genuine 
character ;  but  a  race  whose  strongest  sarcasm 
on  manhood  is  to  say  that  it  has  the  heart  of  a 
woman — which  presents  us  with  the  tremendons 
military  tests  of  the  Mandans,  or  the  funeral- 
pyre  song  of  the  Sioux — possess  something  so 
much  like  pluck  that  it  looks  real,  and  as  such 
wc  take  it  to  be.  The  warrior  of  these  Indians 
is  all-in-all  with  his  tribe.  When  he  does  not 
fight,  he  hunts,  lolls  or  loafs,  and  woman  is  his 
slave,  he  scorning  even  to  drag  home  the  bear, 
or  the  elk  he  has  destroyed.  Bat  there  is,  even 
among  the  Indians,  a  non-combatant — a  fellow 
who  has  shown  a  want  of  nerve ;  and  for  the 
manner  in  which  the  creature  is  treated,  read  the 
authorities  on  Indian  aflfairs.  If  he  do  not 
commit  suicide,  it  is  simply  for  this  want  of 
nerve. 

A  striking  instance  of  the  fact  that  our  esti- , 
mate  of  humanity  is  nowise  more  elevated  than  ' 
that  of  the  savage  or  the  barbarian  is  found  in 
the  recent  case  of  Lord  Forth,  the  son  of  the 
Scottish  Earl  of  Perth,— neither  personage 
being  mythical.  The  son,  but  a  youth  as  yet 
having  shown  a  want  of  courage  at  Alma  and 
Inkermann,  was  sent  home  in  disgrace,  by  Lord 
Raglan — his  father  refusing  to  see  him.  Ilere- 
upon,  there  bursts  forth  throughout  society  a 
general  cry  of  scorn  and  indignation  against 
the  young  man.  His  father,  responsible  for  j 
fifty  per  cent,  of  the  blood  in  his  veins,  leads 
the  way  in  condemning  him  ;  the  club  doors 
are  banged  in  his  face ;  fair  creation  is  pell- 
mell  with  arid  tongue  against  him,  and  the 
journals,  solemn  and  grotesque,  hurl  forth  the 
fatal  word — coward. 

“  Paradise  is  guarded  with  swords,”  says  the 
Koran,  and  there  is  a  responsive  thrill  in  our 
being  to  the  hero— we  mean,  not  the  new-fan¬ 
gled  hero,  the  man  who  wrote  a  good  dictionary 
or  invented  a  spinning  jenny  under  difficulties 
vast  and  terrible,  but  the  old  Homeric  hero — 
the  fighting  man,  which  is  what  the  word  hero 
means,  and  nothing  else.  But  having  made 
this  acknowledgment  to  the  bear  and  bull-dog 
elements  of  our  nature,  and  the  bear  and  bull¬ 
dog  social  state  in  which  we  are  yet  involved, 
cannot  a  little  word  be  said  in  defence  of  this 
youth,  or  of  any  man  who,  in  confronting  the 
face  of  death  on  the  battle-field,  or  a  riot,  or 
before  a  furious  beast,  is  overcome  with  fear  ? 
Are  we  quite  sure  that  this  quality  of  mere 
physical  indifference  to  danger  is  so  indispensa¬ 
ble  that  he  who  has  it  not  is  less  than  a  man, 
and  deserves  to  be  thrust  out  from  all  sympa¬ 
thy  and  respect  ?  Is  the  brute  element  to  be 
ranged  so  high  above  the  intellectual  and  mo¬ 
ral,  that,  lacking  it,  the  latter  deserves  only 
contempt  and  the  stigma  of  perpetual  shame  ? 
Shall  it  so  perfectly  suffice  for  the  condemna¬ 
tion  of  the  individual,  that  when  he  has  not 
the  one,  we  need  no  longer  ask  whether  he  pos¬ 
sesses  the  other  ?  Is  the  bully  the  only  true 
type  of  manhood  ?  Such  is  the  theory  of  the 
world.  It  is  a  one-sided,  false  and  cruel  theory. 

No  man  is  responsible  for  his  own  natural 
constitution.  Whether  born  bold  or  timid,  he 
is  not  his  own  work.  His  nature  is  determined 
by  influences  quite  beyond  his  control.  Some 
men  are,  no  doubt,  quite  reckless  of  danger ; 
bat  that  is  no  more  a  special  merit  of  tbsirs. 


than  that  they  have  red  or  black  hair.  Others, 
and  they  are  the  great  mtgority,  are  cautious 
and  careful  never  needlessly  to  peril  life  or 
limb,  and  they  are  so  because  such  is  their  con¬ 
stitution.  Others,  again,  like  Lord  Forth, 
carry  this  caution  to  the  extreme  of  timidity 
and  fearfnlnesB.  x:ach  of  these  classes  of  men 
has  his  peculiar  qualities  and  uses,  and  each 
forms  a  part  of  that  infinite  variety  which  is 
the  glory  of  man.  To  insist  that  all  shall  be 
measured  by  one  standard,  and  that  a  standard 
proper  to  the  brutality  of  savage  times,  is  ab¬ 
surd  and  unnatural.  It  would  blot  from  the 
records  of  humanity  many  of  the  brightest 
names,  and  send  the  world  back  to  the  days  of 
gladiators  and  bull-fights. 

Much  of  this  glorification  of  brute  courage 
comes  from  persons  who  only  partially  possess 
it,  and  from  sheer  moral  cowardice,  make  up  in 
pretence  what  they  have  not  in  reality.  Even 
with  military  men,  trained,  as  they  are,  to  its 
manifestation,  it  is  a  question,  how  much  of 
their  valor  is  merely  the  result  of  the  social 
control  over  the  individual,  and  how  much  is 
real.  Certain  it  is  that,  without  social  disci¬ 
pline,  man — savage  or  civilized — though  armed 
and  marshalled  in  numbers,  is  not  always  the 
brave  animal  required.  Wellington,  not  long 
before  his  death,  apologized  for  the  want  of 
“good  behavior  in  action  ”  of  certain  troops  in 
India,  because  “  they  had  only  been  seven  years  f 
in  service.”  Washington  uniformly  contemned 
militia,  except  behind  defence -works,  as  not  to 
be  relied  upon ;  they  were  men,  but  not  soldiers. 

The  best  (roops,  lisewise,  occasionally  lose 
their  self-possession  and  become  panic  stricken, 
and  run  away  like  cowards. 

There  is  another  and  nobler  kind  of  courage, 
which  needs  some  poet  laureate  in  its  kingdom 
to  bring  it  up  to  the  level  of  popular  respect, 
and  that  is  Moral  Courage.  Possibly  Lord  Forth 
has  this  higher  quality  in  a  degree  that  his 
merciless  censors  cannot  appreciate.  There 
are  men  who  may  perhaps  shrink  from  the  can¬ 
non’s  mouth,  but  who  in  a  just  cause  fear  not  to 
confront  the  more  terrible  thunders  of  social 
condemnation.  It  is  time  that  this  grander 
element  of  the  soul  should  be  elevated  to  its 
proper  dignity,  and  that  the  public  voice,  as 
well  as  the  historic  page,  should  render  justice 
to  the  gifted,  the  gentle,  the  noble,  the  gene¬ 
rous,  and  the  morally  courageous,  even  though 
his  heart  fail  amid  the  roar  and  revolting  car¬ 
nage  of  the  battle-field. — AT.  Y.  Tribune. 

- - 

The  Light  Brigade  at  Balaklava. 

On  the  tinted  leaf  will  be  found  a  large  and 
spirited  engraving  representing  the  desperate 
and  unfortunate  charge  of  the  English  Light 
Brigade  at  Balaklava,  when 

“  Half  a  league,  half  a  leagut, 

Half  a  leaf^ue  onward, 

All  in  the  valley  of  death 
Rode  the  six  hundred.*’ 

The  reader  of  the  January  nnmber  of  this 
magazine  will  recollect  Tennyson’s  vigorous 
poem  on  this  subject.  Of  the  six  hundred  who 
rode  to  the  charge,  less  than  two  hundred  re¬ 
turned.  There  was  some  fatal  blander  in  giv¬ 
ing  the  order,  or  fatal  misunderstanding  in  con¬ 
struing  it,  which  has  not  been  clearly  explained. 

**  Into  tho  valley  of  death 
Rode  the  six  hundred, 

For  up  came  an  order  which 
Some  one  had  blundered. 

*  Forward  the  light  Brigade  f’ 

*  Take  the  gnns,’  Nohm  said — 

Into  the  valley  of  death 
Rod#  the  fix  htukdred.” 
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The  haughtiig  Phllogopher. 

“Here  ’Us,”  said  Democritus,  Jr.,  coming 
into  the  editorial  sanctum  with  a  broad  grin 
jii  his  face,  showing  his  large  white  teeth  almost 
from  ear  to  ear. 

“  What  is  it  ?  ”  we  inquired. 

“  The  portraits,”  said  he,  holding  up  the  cut. 

“  Whose  portraits  are  these  ?  ”  we  asked,  tak¬ 
ing  them  from  his  hand. 

“  Uncle  Piper  and  Aunt  Patty.” 

“  Is  it  Mr.  Peter  Piper,  Democritus  ?  ” 

“  I  s’pose  that’s  his  name,  but  we  always 
call  him  Uncle  Pete,  or  else  Uncle  Piper.” 

“Well,  this  is  something  that  we  never 
dreamed  of  before — that  Mr.  Peter  Piper  was 
any  relation  of  yours.  Were  you  the  author 
of  that  poem  about  him  ?  ” 

“  What  poem  ?  ”  said  Democritus ;  “  I  didn’t 
know  there  was  any  poem  about  him.” 

“  Why,  yes ;  there  is  a  first  rate  poem — 

‘  Peter  Piper  kept  a  cow, 

And  he’d  no  hay  to  give  her, 

So  be  took  hU  pipe  and  played  a  tnne, 

Consider,  cow,  consider.’ 

“  Oh,  if  that’s  the  poem  you  mean,  I  know 
all  about  that ;  I  didn’t  write  that  poem ;  Aunt 
Patty  writ  that  effusion.” 

Democritus  stumbled  a  little  at  that  last  big 
word,  and  blushed,  as  though  he  had  not  lug¬ 
ged  it  in  quite  right.  We  soon  relieved  him, 
however,  by  remarking  that  it  was  a  beautiful 
effiision,  let  who  would  write  it. 

“  But,  Democritus,”  we  asked,  “  is  that  long 
pipe  which  he  has  in  his  mouth,  with  the  bowl 
away  round  the  other  side  of  Annt  Patty’s  head 
— is  that  the  pipe  he  played  the  tune  to  the 
poor  old  cow  with  ?  ” 

“Yes,  that’s  the  very  old  pipe,  and  Aunt 
Patty  herself  was  the  cow,  for  Uncle  Pete 
never  had  any  other  cow  in  his  whole  life. 
And  this  is  the  way  the  poem  come  to  be  did. 
Aunt  Patty,  she’s  a  poet,  and  she  has  a  power¬ 
ful  imagination.  And  Uncle  Pete,  he’s  power¬ 
ful  lazy,  and  never  would  work,  and  in  conse¬ 
quence  they  was  always  very  poor,  and  com¬ 
monly  didn't  have  hardly  nothin’  to  eat.  So 
Aunt  Patty  would  say,  ‘  Come,  Mr.  Piper,  you 
mutt  stir  round,  and  not  sit  about  all  day,  or 
we  shall  starve,  for  there  isn’t  a  mouthful  Of 
anything  in  the  house  to  eat.’  And  then  Uncle 
Pete  would  take  his  long  pipe,  and  load  her  up, 
and  set  down  and  puff  away,  and  between  every 
puff  he  would  say,  *  Now,  Patty,  you  don’t 
consider ;  these  is  hard  times,  Patty ;  you  must 
consider.’  And  that’s  the  answer  he  would 
give  every  day,  when  she  told  him  he  must  stir 
round  and  get  something  to  eat,  to  keep  ’em 
from  starving.  It  was  always  ‘  Patty,  you  don’t 
consider.’  At  last  Aunt  Patty’s  powerful  ima 


gination  got  up  to  the  biling  point,  and  she  sat 
down  and  writ  that  sublime  effusion, — 

*  There  was  a  Piper  kept  a  cow, 

And  he’d  no  hay  to  give  her, 

So  he  took  his  pipe  and  played  a  tune, 

Consider,  cow,  consider.’ 

“And  she  pasted  it  up  over  the  mantel-piece, 
where  Uncle  Peter  commonly  looked  when  he 
was  .smoking,  and  he  hasn’t  never  said  ‘consider’ 
from  that  day  to  this.” 

“  Well,  Democritus,  are  these  portraits  cor¬ 
rect  and  true  likenesses  ?  Aunt  Patty  looks  in 
remarkably  good  case.  Nobody  would  ever 
think  from  this  portrait  that  she  was  kept  short 
or  half  starved.  How  does  this  agree  with  your 
story?” 

“  Oh,  she  keeps  fat  on  her  good  nature ;  she’s 
the  best  natured  creature  you  ever  see.  She 
never  worries,  and  so  she  grows  fat.” 

“  Then  it  isn’t  a  very  unhappy  match,  after 
all,  if  Uncle  Pete  is  lazy.” 

“  Oh,  no  ;  as  happy  as  ever  you  see  two  kit¬ 
tens  together.  Made  for  each  other  exactly ; 
jest  a  match.  Aunt  Patty  is  a  great  reader, 
but  she  never  thinks  at  all.  And  Uncle  Pete 
never  reads  at  all,  but  thinks  all  the  time.  So 
between  them  both  they  get  through  with  a 
great  deal  of  reading  and  thinking.” 

“  Undoubtedly,  Democritus,  they  get  through 
with  a  good  deal  more  than  they  would  if  they 
mixed  up  and  dabbled  in  each  other’s  work.  It 
is  according  to  the  true  principles  of  political 
economy  ;  division  of  labor  increases  produc¬ 
tion.  I  begin  to  see  now  the  force  and  propri¬ 
ety  of  the  engraving.  It  tells  the  story.” 

“  Yes,  exactly,”  said  Democritus.  “  It  shows 
jest  how  they  set  every  evening,  the  whole  even¬ 
ing  long.  Aunt  Patty  reading  the  newspaper,  or 
the  United  States  Magazine,  or  something  or 
other,  and  Uncle  Pete  puffing  his  long  pipe,  and 
thinking,  and  thinking,  and  once  in  a  while  put¬ 
ting  in  a  word  to  fill  up  the  meaning  of  the 
words  that  Aunt  Patty  skips  when  she’s 
asleep.” 

“  Then  Aunt  Patty  sometimes  sleeps  when 
she’s  reading,  does  she  ?” 

“  Oh  yes,  very  often.  She  sometimes  sleeps 
through  a  whole  line,  and  sometimes  through  a 
whole  sentence,  but  she  can  read  right  on  in  the 
next  sentence  jest  as  well ;  it  don’t  make  no 
sort  of  difference.” 

“  What  a  wonderful  advantage  she  has  over 
people  who  think.  But  don’t  this  skipping 
bother  Uncle  Pete  ?” 

“  Not  a  bit,”  said  Democritua  “  He  keeps 
up  such  a  steady  stream  of  thinking  that  he 
fills  up  all  the  gaps.” 

“  But  how  is  it  about  the  long  gaps,  a  sen¬ 
tence,  or  half  a  page?  He  tan’t  fill  them  up  ; 


j  he  has  to  take  the  paper  and  read  them  ou 
i  himself,  does  he  not?” 

I  “He!  no;  Uncle  Pete  can't  read  a  word. 

!  He  is  so  lazy  he  never  learnt  to  read.  He  can’t 
j  read  his  a  b  c’s ;  much  more  his  a  b  abs.  But 
I  tell  ye  he  can  think  like  a  book.  And  them  gaps 
i  in  Aunt  Patty’s  reading  don’t  bother  him  or 
{ stop  him,  any  more  than  the  gap,  when  a  draw 
bridge  is  up,  bothers  or  stops  the  railway  train.’' 

I  “  Well,  truly,  they  are  a  wonderful  couple, 

!  and  undoubtedly  one  of  the  ‘  few  happy 
;  matches’  recorded  by  Dr.  Watts.  But  what  a 
pity  it  is  they  are  so  poor,  and  so  often  desti¬ 
tute  of  anything  to  cat.  Couldn't  you  make 
them  more  comfortable,  Democritus,  by  sending 
them  out  into  the  country  upon  somebody’s 
farm,  where  Uncle  Pete  could  do  a  little  farm 
work,  and  always  have  enough  to  eat  for  both 
of  them  ?  That  ‘  Friend  of  the  Poor,’  who 
wrote  to  you  the  other  day  from  ^outh  Hard¬ 
wick,  would  no  doubt  be  glad  to  take  them,  for 
he  says  they  need  help  on  their  farms  out  there, 
and  he  could  find  good  homes  in  his  neighbor¬ 
hood  for  quite  a  number  of  our  city  poor.  Now- 
how  much  better  it  would  be  for  the  city  poor 
to  go  out  on  the  farms  and  live  comfortably, 
than  to  stay  and  drone  in  the  city,  and  suck 
charity  soup.  If  you  will  take  my  advice,  De¬ 
mocritus,  you  will  send  Uncle  Pete  and  Annt 
Patty  out  on  to  a  farm.” 

“  Now  may  it  please  your  honor,”  said  De¬ 
mocritus,  “  you  don’t  understand  the  nater  of 
things.  You  can’t  make  a  whistle  out  of  a  pig's 
tail,  and  you  can't  make  a  farmer  out  of  Uncle 
Pete.  Put  him  into  a  good  field  of  potatoes, 
all  ripe  for  digging,  and  he  would  starve  to 
death  in  three  days,  for  he  would  be  too  lazy 
to  dig  them  fast  enough  to  keep  him  alive ; 
even  if  Aunt  Patty  stood  by  and  cooked  ’em 
as  fast  as  he  dug  ’em.” 

“  Well,  now,  Democritus,  if  that  is  so,  it  is  a 
hard  case.  But  don’t  you  think  you  may  be 
judging  Uncle  Pete  rather  too  hard?  He  cer¬ 
tainly  has  done  some  farm  or  garden  work,  and 
proved  himself  smart,  too.” 

“  What  1  Uncle  Pete  ?  No,  never.  He  never 
lifted  his  hand  to  do  a  speck  of  farm  or  garden 
work  in  all  his  born  days.” 

“  You  are  probably  mistaken,  Democritus ; 
Uncle  Pete  has  undoubtedly  done  farm  or  gar¬ 
den  work,  and  there  is  a  standard  poem  extant, 
which  records  the  fact.” 

“  If  your  honor  could  produce  the  proof,  may 
be  it  might  throw  some  light  on  the  subject,” 
said  Democritus,  with  a  doubting  look  that 
seemed  hardly  respectful. 

“  Well,  here  it  is,  Democritus,  read  it  for 
yourself.” 

Peter  Piper  pick’ll  a  peck  of  pickled  peppers. 

And  a  peck  of  pickleil  peppers  Peter  Piper  pick’d— 

Now,  if  Peter  Idper  pick’d  a  peck  of  pickled  pepinri, 

Uow  many  pickled  peppers  did  Peter  iiper  pick? 

Democritus  was  perfectly  fioored.  He  said 
he  had  never  met  with  that  poem  before  ;  but 
he  acknowledged  the  authority  could  not  be 
disputed ;  and  promised  if  he  should  hear  of 
anybody  who  had  any  pepers  to  pick,  that  he 
would  try  to  get  the  job  for  Uncle  Pete. 

Postseript. — Since  our  conference  with  De¬ 
mocritus,  he  walks  gpravely  about  the  ofllce  in 
a  musing  mood,  endeavoring  to  repeat  that  lost 
poem,  but  he  always  gets  stuck  in  the  second 
or  third  line.  Reader,  we  will  wager  a  trifle 
that  you  will  get  sflfc’k  there  too,  if  you  will 
but  try  it. 


